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Tuere are few periodical publications 
within the compass of English literature, of 
longer standing, of higher respectability, 
or more deserving of support, than the 
Gentleman’s Magazine. e principles on 
which it has been condu reflect the 
highest credit on its directors, and ‘among 
these none are more entitled to the gratitude 
of the public, than the subject of this’ 
memoir. Distinguished alike for superior 
talents, indefatigable industry, and unde- 
viating integrity, his numerous works will 
remain as an impérishable monument of 
what may be accomplished by persevering 
application. The i subjects 


great of 
which employed his pen, dialey the diver- 


sity of his mental ; and all such as 
wish to benefit h by their literary 
talents, may find @ valuable model in the 
example he has set before them. 
Descended from an ancient and 
able family, Jonn Naewots was born at 
Islington, near , on the 2nd of 
February, 1744-5, for which place he re- 
tained so strong an affection, that he always 
viewed it as his final retreat in the evening 
of life. Here he expected to look back on 
the scenes of his childhood, to converse 
‘with such as death had spared of his youth- 
ful companions, and finally, to mingle his 
dust among that of his friends and relations 
already mouldering in the consecrated ce- 
metery. *. 
Mr. Nichols’ first education was obtained 
at an academy kept by Mr. John Shield) a 
man of considerable learning and discern- 
ment, who took delight as well as pai 
in cultivating the talents of his pupil ae 
recommended himself by his aptitude, at- 
tention, and docility. At this time, Mr. N. 
had a maternal uncle, Mr. Thomas Wilmot, 
in the naval de ent, serving.as a lieu- 
tenant under Admiral Barrington, and being 
a brave officer, he stood if a fair way of 
speedy and high promotion. Under the 
protection of this uncle, it was the intention 


of Mr. N.’s friends to get him placed ; and 
with an eye to this, his education received a 
nautical bias. Mr. Wilmot’s death, how- 
ever, which took place in 1751, totally 
defeated-all their schemes, and in the order 
of Providence, directed him to a path, for 
which, perhaps, his talents were more par- 
ticularly adapted. 
In the year 1757, before Mr. Nichols 
was quite thirteen, he was providentially 
laced under the celebrated Mr: William 
wyer, @ learned printer, who soon dis- 
covered the amiable disposition and im- 
rovable talents of the youth committed to 
is care. He had a tenacious memory, 
which ‘was but little impaired even in his 


, not only by 
master, Ps = of his em- 
loymept. He was gradually inspired with 
S coul degree of ambition, of which he 
probably knew neither the extent nor end, 
In consequence of intercourse with the men 
of learning for whom Mr. Bowyer printed. 
Mr. Nichols had not been long in this 
advantageous situation, when his master 
gladly ‘admitted him into his confidence, 
and intrusted him with cares which, in the 


ey men, would have been 
as ‘Unsuitable to their age, and 

~ * mall trial 
dustry and i 


1 qualities of in- 

» Mr. Bowyer found in 
his young apprentice another merit which 
was of great importance to his press. Mr. 
Nichols brought with him no small portion 
of classical knowledge and taste, acquired 
at school, and cultivated at his leisure hours. 


Mr. Bowyer appears to have been not 


only the instructive master, but the kind 
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and indulgent friend to his apprentice, and 
0 
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was often anxious to amuse him by con- 
veying a taste for 3 of which Mr. 
Nichols had afforded some specimens. Of 
these Mr. Bowyer thought so favourably, 
that in 1760, when our author was.only in 
his sixteenth year, he enjoined him, as an 
evening’s task, to translate a Latin poem of 
his own, published in 1733, and entitled 
 Bellus homo et Academicus.” This Mr. 
‘Nichols executed with considerable spirit 
and. humour,- and in the following year 
(1761) Mr. Bowyer associated him with 
himself in translating the Westminster 
Verses, which had been spoken on the 
previous Coronation of George the Second. 

The applause bestowed on these efforts 
very naturally led Mr. Nichols to become 
a more constant votary of the Muses, and 
from 1761 to 1766, his productions made 
no inconsiderable figure in the periodical 
journals. In 1763 he published two po- 
etical pamphlets in 4to., the one entitled 
“ Islington, a Poem,” and the other “The 
Buds of Parnassus,” which was republished 
in 1764, with some additional poems. In 
1765, he contributed several to a 
miscellaneous collection, publis y Dr. 
Perfect, of Town-Malling, under the title 
of “ The Laurel Wreath,” 2 vols. 8vo. 
His occasional productions of this kind, 
when further advanced, will be noticed 
hereafter. 

During his minority he produced some 
prose essays on the manners of the age, 
such as : to one who had been 
no inattentive observer. These were pub- 
lished in a periodical » written chiefly 
by Kelly, entitled Babbler,” and in 
the Westminster Journal, a newspaper, 
under the signature of “The Cobbler of 
Alsatia.” 

These were merely his amusements, and 
indicative of an ambition which at his early 
age was surely pardonable. His more 
serious hours were devoted to the business 
of the press. His leading object was to 
please his master in the superintendence of 
the learned works printed by Mr. Bowyer, 
and in this he succeeded so well, that the 
relative situations of master and servant 


soon merged in a friendship, the Py rend 
of gsr on the one side, and of reve- 
rence on the other, a ae 
So amply had heé*fulfilléd Mr. Bowyet’s 
expectations, as to prudence and judgment, 
that before his apprenticeship expired, he 
sent him to Cambridge to treat with that 
University for a lease of their exclusive 
privilege of printing Bibles. This was a 
iation which required great delicacy 
and ce of mind, and these Mr. 
Nichols preserved on every interview. His 
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endeavours proved unsuccessful, only be- 
cause the University determined, on a due 
consideration of the matter, to keep the 
property in their own hands. 

1is journey, however, to our young 
aspirant, was delightful. He had never 
before travelled but a very few miles from 
his native place, and in Cambridge and its 
colleges he found every thing that could 
increase his enthusiasm for literary pursuits. 
He made minutes of this tour, which he 
used to say, afforded him the most pleasing 
recollections at a far distant period of life. 
His remarks on the passing objects on the 
journey, prove that he had already imbibed 
somewhat of the topographer’s inquisitive 
spirit; and at Cambridge he indulged in 

e delights of “local emotion,” by con- 
templating with reverence the colleges in 
which some eminent scholars, with whom 
he had already become acquainted, had 
studied. On one occasion he says, “ Vi- 
ited Peter-house, not without a respectful 

t of Mr. Markland.” During his 
return likewise he exhibited some promising 
— of the viator curtosus. 

after, Mr. Bowyer gave another 
te of the value he placed on Mr. 
ichols’ services, when the period of them 
expired, by returning to his father half of 
his apprentice-fee. But the high estimate 
he had formed of him did not end here. 
He — to have been long convinced 
that Mr. Nichols’ assistance was of great 
importance in his printing establishment. 
Accordingly, in 1766, he took him into 
; ip, and, in the following year, 
they removed their office from White Friars 
to Red-lion Passage, Fleet-street, where it 
remained until a very few years since. This 
union, one of the most cordial that ever 
was formed, lasted until the death of Mr. 
Bowyer in 1777. 

As Mr. Bowyer continued to be not only 
the printer, but the intimate friend and 
assistant in the learned labours of some of 
the first scholars of the age, Mr. Nichols 
had frequent opportunities, which he never 

, Of acquiring. the notice and 
esteem of those gentlemen. He had not, 
indeed, been long associated with Mr. 
Bowyer as a partner, before he began to 
be considered as his legitimate successor, 
and acquired the esteem and patronage of 
Mr. Bowyer’s friends in no common degree. 
This he lived to repay, by handing down to 
pene many important circumstances of 

eir lives, frequently derived from personal 
knowledge, which but for his industry and 
research, and the confidence bestowed upon 
him by thei families, must have been-lost 
to the world. 
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The first publication in which he was 
concerned as an author, was “The Origin 
of Printing, ‘in two Essays: 1, The sub- 
stance of Dr. Middleton’s Dissertation on 
the Origin of Printing in England, 2. Mr. 
Meerman’s account of the invention of the 
art at Harleim, and its progress to Mentz, 
with occasional remarks, and an Appendix,” 
8vo. 1774. Mr. Nichols informs us that 
the “original idea of this pamphlet was 
Mr. Bowyer’s; the completion of it his 
partner’s.” Mr. Nichols’ share, therefore, 
must have been very considerable. It was 
published without a name, and at first was 
attributed to Mr. Bowyer, but the respec- 
tive shares of him and his partner were 
soon discovered. A second edition, with 
many improvements, appeared in 1776, 
and a supplement in 1781. The foreign 
journals spoke with as much respect of this 
work as those at home. 

Mr. Nichols derived considerable fame 
from it. He was now enabled to add to 
the number of his literary friends the names 
of Sir James Burrough and Sir John Prin- 
gle, as he had before acquired the esteem 
and acquaintance of Dr. Birch, Dr. Parsons, 
Dr. Warton, Dr. Farmer, and the Earl of 
Marchmont. Sir John Pringle was accus- 
tomed to submit his prize-medal speeches, 
which he intended for the Royal Society, to 
Mr. Nichols’ perusal, before delivery ; an 
honour of which so young a man may be 
forgiven if he was somewhat proud. 

As the works which through Mr. 
Bowyer’s press engaged a more than com- 
mon attention on the part of Mr. Nichols, 
he happened very early in life to conceive 
a high opinion of the merits of Dean Swift, 
in consequence of Mr. Bowyer’s having 
printed the 13th and 14th volumes of his 
works in the year 1762. Of Dean Swift, 
Mr. Nichols appears never to have lost sight 
from this time, and, applying himself closely 
in search of materials, he published, in 1775, 
a supplemental volume to Dr. Hawkes- 
worth’s edition. This was republished 
afterwards so as to correspond with Hawkes- 
worth’s 4to. 8vo. and 12mo. editions, and 
afterwards incorporated, with many addi- 
tions and valuable biographical notes, in 
what may be now justly considered as the 
standard edition, first printed in 19 vols. 
8vo. in 1800, and reprinted in 1808. 
Mr. Nichols’ accuracy and judgment as an 
editor, were so completely established by 
the appearance of the first mentioned vo- 
lume, that information respecting unpub- 
lished letters and tracts was sent to him 
from all quarters. Sheridan’s Life was the 
only part which he considered necessary to 
retain as originally published, since it was 
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supposed by many, to furnish a defence of 
the objectionable parts of Swift’s personal 
history. But, whatever were the merits of 
this celebrated author, it appears incon- 
testibly from the preface to the second 
volume, that the public is indebted to Mr. 
Nichols for the very complete state in which 
his works are now found. 

The next + ponontion of our author, the 
“ Original Works, in Prose and Verse, of 
William King, LL.D. with Historical 
Notes,” 3 vols. small 8vo. 1776, afforded 
another decided proof of that taste for lite- 
rary history and illustration, to. which we 
owe the more im t obligations, which 
Mr. Nichols conferred by his recent and 
voluminous contributions to the biography 
of men of learning. 

In 1778, Mr. Nichols obtained a share 
in the Gentleman’s Magazine, of which he 
became the editor. It had not been long 
under his care, before it obtained a conse- 
quence which it had never before reached, 
although the preceding volumes were form- 
ed from the contributions of some of the 
most able scholars and antiquaries of the 
time. In order to render the various 
informations contained in this Magazine 
more easily accessible, Mr. Nichols pub- 
lished, in 1786, a complete Index to the 
first fifty-four volumes, compiled by the 
late Rev. Samuel Ayscough 

Although Mr. Bowyer’s press had not 
issued many works interesting to English 
antiquaries, Mr. Nichols appears, before 
the period to which we are now arrived, to 
have formed such connexions as graduall 
encouraged what was early in his sind . 
until his inquiries became fixed on subjects 
relating to the antiquities of his own coun- 

tas these preceptors we may 
ail Dr. Samuel Donte Borlase, Hutchins, 
Denne, and Dr. Ducarel. With the latter 
he was long linked in friendship, and in 
conjunction with him, published, in 1779, 
the “ History of the Royal Abbey of Bec, 
near Rouen,” and “Some account of 
Alien Priories, and of such Lands as they - 
are known to have possessed in England 
and Wales,” 2 vols. But he had another 
coadjutor in these two works, of incal- 
culable value, the celebrated Richard 


Gough, esq. 

In 1780, Mr, Nichols published a very 
curious “Collection of Royal and Noble 
Wills,” 4to. In this work he acknow: 2 
his obligations to Mr. Gough and to Dr. 
Ducareil, for obtaining transcripts and 
elucidating by notes. It was a scheme 
originally suggested by Dr. Ducarel, pro- 
bably in consequence of the publication of 
the Will of Henry VII. by Mr. Astle, 
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some years before. To this work, in 
#794, Mr. Nichols added the Will of 
Henry VIII. which is now seldom to be 
found with the preceding, itself a work of 
great rarity. 
- Amidst these more serious employments, 
Mr. Nichols diverted his leisure hours by 
compiling a work, which seems to have 
been entirely of his own projection, and the 
consequence of early predilection. This 
appeared in #780, with the title of “A 
Select Collection of Miscellaneous Poems, 
with Historical and Biographical Notes,” 
4 vols. small 8vo. To these were added, 
in 1782, four other volumes, with a general 
tical Index. In this curious work, he 
not only revived many pieces of un- 
questionable merit, which had long been 
forgotten, but produced some originals 
from the pens of men of acknowledged 
genius. The biographical notes were 
deemed very interesting, and were happily 
the occasion of a similar improvement 
being made to Dodsley’s Collection of 
Poems, in the edition of 1782. 

In the same year, (1780,) on the sug- 
gestion, and with the assistance of Mr. 
Gough, he began to publish the “ Biblio- 
theca Topographica Britannica,” a work 
+ rere to collect such articles of British 

‘opography, MS. or printed, as were in 
danger a Sties lost, i were become so 
scarce as to be out of the reach of most 
collectors. His reputation was now so 
fully established, that he had ready assist- 
ance from most of the eminent antiquaries 
of that day; and in 1790, the whole was 
concluded in fifty-two parts or numbers, 
making eight large quarto volumes, illus- 
trated by more than three hundred plates, 
with great exactness and accuracy, both in 
these and in the letter-press. A complete 
copy of this work is very rarely to be found, 
and when found, valued at an enormous 
price. A continuation was begun some 
time after, under the title of “‘ Miscellaneous 
Antiquities,” of which six numbers were 

blished. 

It is to be feared Mr. Nichols was a 
considerable loser by this work, not only in 
the expenses of printing and engraving, but 
in the purchase of manuscripts and draw- 
ings. His success, however, was not 
different from that of his brethren, for we 
know no class of writers worse rewarded 
than antiquaries. 

The publication of the Bibliotheca To- 

phica took up ten years, and in some 
aes might have been quite sufficient to 
employ the whole of those years. But such 
was the unwearied industry of our author, 
that within the same period no less than 





eighteen publications issued from his press, 
of all which he was either editor or author. 

In 1781, he published in 8vo. “ Biogra- 
sage Anecdotes of William Hogarth.” 

is was republished in 1782, again in 
1785, and a fourth and most complete 
edition in 1810—1817, in 3 vols. 4to. 
with very elegant reduced plates. Of this 
work, on its first appearance, the testimony 
of Lord Orford may be considered as de- 
cisive :— Since the first edition of this 
work, (the Anecdotes of Painting,) a much 
ampler account of Hogarth and his Works 
has been given by Mr. Nichols; which is 
not only more accurate, but much more 
satisfactory than mine: omitting nothing 
that a collector would wish to know, either 
with regard to the history of the painter 
himself, or to the circumstances, different 
editions, and variations of his prints. I 
have completed my list of H ’s Works 
from that source of information.” In 1822, 
Mr. Nichols superintended a superb edition 
of Hogarth’s works, from the original plates, _ 
restored by James Heath, esq.; and fur- 
nished the Explanations of the subjects of 
the Plates. t it not be forgotten that 
these Explanations were written by Mr. 
Nichols in his seventy-eighth year. 

In the same year, (1781,) he was the 
author of “ Biographical Memoirs of Wm. 
Ged, including a particular account of his 
progress in the art of Block-printing.” But 
what in the course of years and by slow 
gradations, almost imperceptibly became 
the most important of all Mr. Nichols’ 
biographical labours, was his “‘ Anecdotes 
of Bowyer, and of many of his literary 
Friends,” 4to. 1782. He had printed, in 
1778, twenty copies of “ Brief Memoirs of 
Mr. Bowyer,” 8vo. for distribution, “as a tri- 
bute of respect, amongst a few select friends.” 
Gratitude to so kind a benefactor induced 
Mr. Nichols to make, from time to time, 
additions to this little work, quite uncon- 
scious that it would at last extend to the 
noblest monument raised to his own me- 
mory, as well as that of his friend. 

The second and much enlarged edition 
of 1782, was welcomed with ardour by all 
classes of men of literature, ‘and soon rose 
to more than double the price at which it 
was originally offered to the public. The 
author was consequently again anxious to 
enlarge what was s®generally acceptable} 
but had to encounter many interruptions 
from other extensive designs which he now 
began to meditate. 

Of these the most im t of ‘all was 
his “ History of Leicestershire,” of which it 
has been justly said, that it might have been 
the work of a whole life. This, however, 
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like the other extensive work just men- 
tioned, was not the accomplishment of a 
complete design, distinctly laid down in 
plan, and regularly executed. It grew from 
lesser efforts, among which we may enu- 
merate “The History and Antiquities of 
Hinckley,” which he published in 1782, 
4to. “The History and Antiquities of 
Aston Flamvile and Burbach, in Leicester- 
shire,” 1787, 4to. ‘Collections towards 
the History and Antiquities of the Town 
and County of Leicester,” 1790, 2 vols, 4to. 
It was in the preface to these volumes that 
he first intimated his intention to give the 
public a niuch more complete work of 
the kind, soliciting assistance, which ap- 
pears to have been tendered so liberally, 
that about 1792, he was enabled to begin 
to print his great work of “The History 
and Antiquities of the Town and County of 
Leicester,” of which Parts I. and II. were 
published in 1795. Of this a third part 
was published in 1798, a fourth in 1800, a 
fifth in 1804, a sixth in 1807, the seventh 
and concluding part in 1811, and an Ap- 
pendix in 1815, in which he was assisted 
by his son; the whole making four large 
volumes, elegantly printed in folio, and 
illustrated by a profusion of views, portraits, 
—_ &c. and complete Indexes. 

ing the years in which he was pre- 
paring his materials, travelling into all parts 
of the county, and corresponding with, or 
visiting every person likely to afford infor- 
mation, he ap as editor or author of 
no less than forty-seven articles. Among 
these were a second edition of “ Bowyer’s 
Greek Testament.” “ Bishop Atterbury’s 
Correspondence,” 5 vol. 8vo. illustrated, as 
usual, with topographical and_ historical 
notes, the result of arduous research and 
frequent correspondence with his learned 
friends. ‘A collection of Miscellaneous 
Tracts by Mr. Bowyer.” “The History 
and Antiquities of Lambeth Parish.” “The 
Progresses and Royal Processions of Queen 
Elizabeth,” 2 vol. 4to. and a third in 1804. 
“The History and Antiquities of Canon- 
bury, with some account of the parish of 
Islington,” 4to. “ Illustration of the Man- 
ners and Expenses of Ancient Times in 
England.” 

During the same period Mr. Nichols 
published an edition of ‘The Tatler,” 
6 vols. 8vq. with notes respecting biogra- 
phy, but particularly illustrative of manners. 

rom the sources that had supplied many 
a he edited afterwards, “ Re Richard 
le’s Epistolary Correspondence,” 2 vol. 
8vo.' Soe and Reader,” “The 


Town Talk,” &c. “ The Theatre and Anti- 
Theatre,” by the same author, 3 vols.—all 








illustrated with notes, furnished from many 
forgotten records, and family communi- 
cations. 

In December. 1784, the respect he had 
acquired in the City induced his friends to 

him as a member of the Common 
Council for the Ward of Farringdon With- 
out. He was accordingly elected on the 
21st of that month, and with the interval of 
only one year, held this situation, (10 years 
as Deputy, under Alderman Wilkes,) until 
the year 1811, when he resigned all civic 
honours. 

In 1804 his views were directed to an 
honour more in unison with his literary 
pursuits. He had for some time been a 
member of the Court of Assistants of the 
Stationers’ Company, and in the above year 
attained what he called “the summit of his 
ambition, in being elected Master of the 
Company.” How well he discharged the 
duties of Master, not only on this occasion, 
but for many years after as Locum Tenens, 
has been repeatedly acknowledged, and 
still lives in the memory of the Court. 
Their rooms are decorated by a pre- 
sented at various times by Mr. Nichols, 
amo.ug which are those of Robert Nelson, 
esq. the elder and younger Bowyer, Arch- 
bishop Chichele, Sir Richard Steele, and 
Matthew Prior; with a bust of Mr. Bow- 
yer, and with the quarto copper-plate, finely 
engraved by the elder Basire, that an im- 
pression of it may be constantly given to 
every annuitant under Mr. Reopens will. 

On the 8th of January 1807, by an 
accidental fall, at his house in Red Lion 
Passage, Mr. Nichols had one of his thighs 
fractured; and on the 8th of February, 
1808, experienced a far r calamity, 
respecting not only himself but the public, 
in the destruction, by fire, of his printing 
office and warehouses, with the whole of 
their valuable contents. 

As he was now about .sixty-three, and 
had for fifty years led a life of indefatigable 
application, it might naturally be expected, 
that these calamities would have i 
him for all future labours. But hopeless 
as such a return to accustomed pursuits 
may appear, Mr. Nichols his la- 
bours with an energy equal to what he had 
ever displayed when in the prime of life. 
Besides completing his “History of the 
County of Leicester,” already mentioned, 
he returned to his “ Life of Bowyer,” of 
which one volume had been printed, but 
not published, just before his fire, under 
the title of “Literary Anecdotes of the 
Eighteenth Century, comprising Biogra- 
phical Memoirs of William Bowyer, Prin- 
fer, FSA. and many of hia leamed Friends ; 
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an incidental view of the progress and 
advancement of Literature in this Kingdom 
during the last century; and Biographical 
Anécdotes of a considerable number of 
eminent Writers and ingenious Artists.” 

This he lived to extend to nine large 
volumes, 8vo; to which he afterwards, 
finding materials increase from all quar- 
ters, added four volumes, under the title 
of “ Tilustrations of the Literary History of 
the Eighteenth- Century, consisting of 
authentic Memoirs and Original Letters of 
Eminent Persons ; and intended as a sequel 
to the Literary Anecdotes.” 

By the vast accumulation of literary cor- 
respondence in these volumes, Mr. Nichols 
has released the biographical inquirer from 
much of the uncertainty of vague report, 
and has in a great measure brought him 
near to the gratification of a personal ac- 
quaintance. These records embrace the 
memoirs of almost all the learned men of 
the eighteenth century, and there are scarce 
any of that class with whom Mr, Nichols’ 
volumes have not made us more intimate. 

The fourth volume of the “ Tilustrations” 
was published in 1822, before which he 
had published, among* other works, “Har- 
dinge’s Latin, Greek, and English Poems,” 
8vo, 1818; “ Miscellaneous Works of 

Hardinge, Esq. 1819,” 3 vols. 
8vo; a new edition of his ‘“ Progresses of 
Queen Elizabeth,” with considerable addi- 
tions, 3 vols. 4to; which was followed by 
the “ of King James the First,” 
3 vols. 4to, which had engaged his atten- 
tion almost to the hour of his death. These 
are both works of great curiosty, compre- 
hend a great many rare ard valuable and 
ments of royal history, a large collection of 
rare tracts, and much illustration of the 
manners and customs of the sixteenth and 
and seventeenth centuries. 

In Mr. Nichols’ death, which took place 
on Sunday, Nov. 26, 1826, there was much 
cause for affliction, and much to afford con- 
solation. It was sudden beyond most in- 
stances we have ever heard of. He had 
passed some cheerful hours with his family, 
and was retiring to rest about 10 o’clock at 
night. He had reached a step or two of 
the lower staircase, accompanied by his 
eldest daughter, when he said, but with no 

icular alteration of voice, “Give me 
your hand,” and instantly, but gently, sunk 
down on his knees, and expired without a 
sigh or groan, or any symptom of suffering. 

On the Monday before, he complained 
as if he had caught a cold; but said 
nothing of pain, or of any internal feeling 
that could give alarm. He had no pre- 
sentiment. of death, and during his last 





week wrote two or three articles for the 
Magazine with his accustomed ease and 
spirit. 

Sudden as his death was, and there is 
something in sudden death to which no 
argument can reconcile the greater part of 
survivors, it could not fail even upon a 
slight reflection to administer consolation, 
When the first impression was over, it was 
felt as a great blessing that Mr. Nichols 
had outlived the common age of man, with 
entire exemptions from the pains and infir- 
mities he had witnessed in the case of some 
of his dearest friends. 

For several years he had been accus- 
tomed to write some lines on the return of 
- Mage for the amusement of his 
amily. ese were erally contempla- 
tive pat serious, affectionate - ance 
his family, and pious as ing himself, 
his advanced age, his probable dissolution, 
and his firm reliance on the merits of his 
Redeemer. . The last of these verses, print- 
ed in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1824, 
may be considered as his dying words and 
his dying prayer. 

His old age, at whatever period the reader 
may date it, imposed no necessity of leav- 
ing off his accustomed employments, or 
discontinuing his intercourse with society. 
He had no chronic disorder, hereditary or 
acquired, and his occasional illnesses were 
of short duration. He was always ready to 
gratify his anxious family by applying to 
medical advice, and was never wanting in 
such precautions as became his advanced 
years. His natural faculties remained un- 
impaired during the whole course of his 
life, with the exception of his sight, which 
for several years past had become by degrees 
less and less distinct. 

During his being a member of the Cor- 
poration, he employed his interest, as he 
did elsewhere his pen, in promoting chari- 
table institutions, and in contributing to the 
support of those persons who had sunk 
from prosperity, and whose wants he re- 
lieved in a more private manner. For. very 
many years he filled the office of Registrar, 
or Honorary Secretary of the Literary Fund, 
which gratified his kind feelings by enabling 
him to assist many a brother author in 

His literary ctions were uniformly 
conducted on principles. His 
early associations mostly with honour- 
able men, whom he was ambitious to copy ; 
and those who have been longest connected 
with him in business acknowledge with 

leasure and respect that Mr. Nichols never 
iscovered the least symptom of what is 
mean or selfish. He performed nothing, 
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indeed, during his long life, of which he 
might not have delighted to hear. His 
friendships were never dissolved, for they 
were never unequal. By those of superior 
rank he was treated with the respect due to 
the character of a gentleman and a man of 
talent ; while his inferiors found him useful, 
kind, and benevolent, always a friend, and 
often a patron. 

There was much in the division of his 
time which enabled him to perform the 
arduous tasks which he im on himself. 
He began his work early, and despatched 
the business of the day before it became 
necessary to attend to public concerns, or 
join the social parties of his friends. He 
had another habit which may be taken into 
the account. From his youth, he did every 
thing quickly. He read with rapidity, and 
soon caught what was important to his 
purpose. He spoke quickly, and that 
whether in the reciprocity of conversation, 
or when, which was frequently the case, he 
had to address a company in a set speech. 
He had also accustomed himself to write 
with great rapidity ; but this, he used jocu- 
larly to allow, although a saving of time, 
did not tend to improve his hand. Upon 
the whole, if usefulness be a test of merit, 
no man in our days has conferred more 
important favours on the republic of letters. 

r. Nichols was twice married. First, 
in 1766, to Anne, daughter of Mr. W. Cra- 
dock. She died in 1776, leaving two 
daughters, one of whom married the Rev. 
John Pridden, M.A.F.S.A., and died in 
1815 ; the other is still living : and secondly, 
in 1778, to Martha, daughter of Mr. Wil- 
liam Green, of Hinckley, in Leicestershire. 
She died in 1788, leaving one son, John 
Bowyer Nichols, Esq. and four daughters, 
three of whom are still living, and the eldest 
of them is married to John Morgan, Esq. 
of Highbury. 

Mr. Nichols was interred in Islington 
churchyard, where his parents and all his 
children who died before him are deposited. 
At the time of his death, he was probably 
the oldest native of Islington, and his grave 
is only a very few yards from the house in 
which he was born. His funeral was, (as 
he would have wished,) as age as pos- 
sible ; attended only by all his male rela- 
tives who had arrived,gé man’s estate, and 
by some of his atta iends. 

For a considerable portion of the pre- 
ceding memoir, we acknowledge our obli- 
gations to the Gentleman’s Magazine, in 
which Mr. Nichols’ life is delineated more 
at large. This is accompanied with a 
catalogue of the numerous publications of 
which he was either the author or the 





editor. It fills upwards of two pages 
printed on a ll type. His works are 
sixty-seven in number, among which, those 
that have been mentioned in this memoir 
may be considered as the more important. 

To the honour of Mr. Nichols, it must 
be said, that all his publications are of an 
useful tendency. othing immoral was 
ever suffered to escape his pen, and no 
principles were ever broached by him, 
under which licentiousness of lation 
might take shelter, or which religion might 
blush to own. His name will be long re- 
membered with high respect in the republic 
of letters, and authors who wish to obtain 
permanent fame would do well to deserve 
it by imitating his praise-worthy example. 


Epitaph on John Nichols, Esq. 
By J. Taylor, Esq. 
HERE Nichols rests, whose pure and active 
mind 
Thro’ life still aim’d to benefit mankind. 
For useful knowledge eager from bis youth, 
To lengthen’d age in keen pursuit of Trath, 
W hat rathless ume bad destin'd to decay, 
He well explor’d, and brought to open day. 
Yet still he search’d not with a Bigot’s zeal, 
To gain what Time would for Oblivion steal, 
Bat that such works recorded should remain 
As taste and virtue gladly wou!d retain. 
And though intent to merit public fame, 
Warmly alive to each domestic claim : 
He like the Patriarchs rever’d of yore, 
To all his kindred due affection bore. 
Prompt with good bamonr all he knew to cheer, 
And wit with him was playfal, not severe. 
Sach was the Sage whose relics rest below, 
Belov’d by many a friend, without one foe. 
——@——. 
ON THE PROBABLE EXHAUSTION OF COALS 
IN ENGLAND. 


Mr. Eprrtor, 

S1r,—In the present amazingly increased 
consumption of coals by steam-engines, &c.* 
it becomes a question of considerabie in- 
terest and importance, whether or not the 
stock of that essential article of comfort and 
of commerce, is likely to be soon exhausted ? 
Closely connected with this inquiry is an- 
other, viz. Is there any process of nature, 
now in progress, by which coals are pro- 
duced in the bowels of the earth? Perhaps 
some of your ingenious and philosophical 
correspondents can favour your readers with 
satisfactory answers to these questions. 





* Some idea may he formed of the addi- 
tional consamption of coals, by steam navi- 
gation alone, from the fact, that the Erin, a 
trader from Belfast to London, consumes 100 
tons each trip ; i. e. 200 tons each voyage, to 
and from London; and as she makes, apon an 
average, probably 18 voyages in the year, she 
consumes not less than 3600 tons of coals per 
annum : the principal part of these are Scotch. 
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In the mean time, I beg leave to trouble 
you with one or two observations on the 
subject, which have arisen from my own 
inquiries.—First, With respect to the pro- 
bable duration of the present stock of coals, 
it is confidently asserted, that in the vicinity 
of Newcastle alone, from whence London 
and many other places are supplied, there 
is a quantity discovered, and in progress of 
working, which, on a fair calculation, from 
the consumption of seven preceding years, 
will be adequate to the demand, for upwards 
of 800 years to come! It is also said, that 
there are immense sfrata of excellent coal 
underneath Blackheath, and various other 

in the vicinity of the metropolis, 
which, for political reasons, have never yet 
been permitted to be explored; but which 
will furnish ample supplies, when necessity, 
or perhaps a more liberal and enlightened 
policy, may throw those concealed treasures 
open to public use. Add to this, that at 
hitehaven the coal mines extend appa- 
rently to an almost interminable distance 
under the bed of the sea: and Staffordshire 
appears, at a certain depth, to be almost 
one uniform stratum of that valuable fossil,+ 
as do many parts of Lancashire. 

From these considerations, in addition to 
the fact, that new and productive coal mines 
are continually being discovered, in various 
other counties, as the old ones become ex- 
hausted, it appears, that notwithstanding the 
prodigious and ever-increasing consumption 
of this most important article, the bounty 
of a kind Providence has left us no cause 
to dread a speedy exhaustion of the stock 
yet within our reach. 

Scotland also ses much of the same 
material, although differing in quality from 
the generality of the English, but better 
adapted to some particular purposes. 

Ireland also has its coals, but generally 
of a quality much inferior to both the 
English and Scotch. Those of Kilkenny, 
however, like some in Scotland, have the 
singular quality of emitting no smoke, 
while they give out an intense heat; which 
adapts them particularly to the drying of 
malt, burning of lime, &c. 

Secondly, As to the origin, and supposed 
growth of coals, both these points, I appre- 
hend, are involved in much obscurity. 
There are certainly some indications which 
might induce a conjecture, that they are 
mere transformations of vegetable matter ; 
the result of some occult process of nature, 
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effected in a series of ages; while, on the 
other hand, the great variety found indifferent 
places, and the general compact, dense, and 
ponderous appearance it every where as- 
sumes, are circumstances which rather in- 
duce a supposition that coal is an original 
production of nature. But neither of these 
data are, perhaps, conclusive ; because we 
are unacquainted with the secret operations 
of nature. 

On visiting the colliery of Anahone, in 
the county of Tyrone, a few years ago, 
Mr. Falls, the respectable proprietor, pre- 
sented me with several beautiful specimens 
of petrified vegetable productions, which he 
assured me were dug up from a depth of 
60 to 80 yards, in a very flat country, and 
on a level with the strata of coal he was 
then working. These could have been 
carried down from the surface of the earth 
where they grew, only by some violent 
convulsion of nature. 

At Kiltimurris, in the county of Antrim, 
is a peculiar kind of coal, bearing evident 
marks of a ligneous origin. The grain of 
the wood is perfectly visible to the eye; it 
is very light, and burns‘to a white ash, but 
produces no cinders. The Ballycastle coal, 
of the same county, is of a different quality. 
A very ingenious and scientific friend of 
mine,{ once informed me that he had seen 
a piece of common peat in the very — 
cess of being converted into coal; in which 
state it had been dug from a considerable 
depth in the earth. One end of this was 
perfect coal, the other peat; and the middle 
a substance between both. There is also a 
considerable difference in the quality of the 
turf or peat found in the bogs of Ireland. 
Some of this is light spongy, and of a red- 
dish-brown colour; while others approxi- 
mate very nearly to the nature of coal, 
being very black, hard, and ponderous. 
The last is by far the most valuable, and is 
generally found deepest in the earth, and 
is doubtless the oldest; for the peat mo- 
rasses of Ireland are certainly the production 
of decayed vegetable matter, with a large 
portion of a resinous kind of bitumen, if I 
may be allowed that expression, intermixed 
with it. This field of speculation, however, 
still lies open for the investigation of the 
naturalist. 


I amgsir, yours, &c. 
London, S. Tucker. 


Feb. 14, 1827. 





+ I have, however, been credibly informed, 
that in the neighbourhood of Wednesbury, in 
Staffordshire, the coals are on fire in the earth, 
and cannot be extinguished. Perhaps some of 





your correspondents can inform you if this be 
the fact. 

¢ James Stuart, esq. of Belfast, author of 
the “ History of Armagh,” &c. 
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SOLITARY HOURS. 
No. XVI.— On the Salvation of the 
Heathen. 
(Continued from col. 135. ) 


“ © thou, in heaven and earth the only peace 
Found out for mankind under wrath! O thou, 
My sole vomplacence! well thou know’st how dear 
To me are all my works, nor man the least, 
Though last created ; that for him | spare 
‘Thee from my bosom and right hand, to save, 

By losing thee a while, the whole race lost.” 
**'Thy merit 
Imputed shall absolve them who renounce 
‘Their own both righteous and unrighteous deeds, 
And live in thee transplanted, and from thee 
. Receive new life.” Milton's Par. Lest. 


Tue present age of the world is justly 
distinguished for its advances in literature 
and science. Our periodical publications 
daily announce some new discoveries in 
the various departments of philosophy and 
mechanics, which are of great practical 
advantages to man. Had an individual of 
the sixteenth century ventured to predict 
the high pitch of literary and scientific 
eminence, to which the present generation 
would attain, he would have been univer- 
sally regarded as a man labouring under 
the influence of mental derangement. To 


have affirmed, that, in the course of a cen- 
tury or two, men would become so well 
acquainted with the principles of aerosta- 
tion, as to be able to travel fifty miles in the 
atmosphere, in a small car, in the space of 


an hour, would have appeared to our worthy 
ancestors as improbable a fact, as that an 
elephant should write a popular treatise on 
metaphysics. And if the several branches 
of philosophy and mechanics are cultivated, 
for two or three centuries to come, with the 
same degree of success which has attended 
their study during the last fifty years, we 
can form no conception of the happy effects 
which will thereby result to society. 

To keep pace with the brilliant disco- 
veries which have been recently made in 
the arts and sciences, it has also been 
attempted to introduce some supposed 
improvements into the Christian system of 
theology. Opinions on religious subjects, 
which never once entered into the minds 
of our pious forefathers, are now openly 
avowed, and advocated in a tone of as 
much self-complacency, as if their propa- 
gators were as certain of their truth, as they 
are of their own existence. We have no 
doubt regarding the sterling piety of many 
of those by whom the novel sentiments, 
to which we refer, are promulgated; but 
whenever a man exceeds the pre- 
scribed by revelation to human ihquiry into 
divine subjects, he is sure to be carried by 
his imagination into the inextricable mazes 
of the darkest uncertainty. 

99.—VOL. IX. 





Among the various modern theological 
opinions which have acquired a consider- 
able degree of popularity, is the docttine, 
that the heathen can be eternally saved 
without the knowledge of Christianity. 
The prevalence of this sentiment, in our 
day, is perhaps more to be attributed to 
the charitable and kindly feelings of Chris- 
tians, than to any convincing evidence 
which can be furnished of its truth. We 
cordially admire the disposition ef mind 
which leads men to hope and wish for the 
salvation of the heathen; but then it is of 
the utmost importance for us to endeavour 
to ascertain, whether this charity be the 
charity of the Bible;— whether it be 
consistent with the revealed character of 
Jehovah. 

The proposition we are at present to 
attempt to demonstrate, is, that while we 
do not positively affirm the utter impos- 
sibility of the salvation of the heathen in 
their present state, the scriptures do not 
appear to furnish us with any ground to 
believe they will be saved without an ex- 
perimental knowledge of spiritual Chris- 
tianity. 

In support of this proposition, we reason 
from the attributes of God--from the spe- 
cified conditions on which salvation is 
represented as attainable—from the utter 
incompatibility of the contrary doctrine 
with the excellency of Christianity—and 
from those passages of scripture which have 
a more immediate bearing on the subject. 

The doctrine of the salvation of the 
heathen without an experimental knowledge 
of spiritual Christianity, appears to be in- 
consistent with the attributes of God.— 
The Divine Being is uniformly represented 
in scripture as possessed of infinite wisdom. 
“O Lord, how manifold are thy works,” 
says the devout Psalmist, “ in wisdom hast 
thou made them all!” That this is true of 
the works of creation and providence, will 
be readily admitted ; but, on the hypothesis 
of the salvation of the heathen in their 
present state, we cannot see with what 
propriety it can be applied to the work of 
redemption. If the heathen can be saved 
without the spiritual knowledge of Chris- 
tianity, and which, where the gospel is 
preached, is obtained by faith in the name 
and merits of Jesus, we cannot perceive 
the wisdom of his being appointed by his 
heavenly Father to deprive himself, while | 
he tabernacled on earth, of that ineffable 
glory which he enjoyed in the presence of 
God, and in the company of holy angels— 
for his assuming the degraded nature of 
apostate man—and for his enduring suf- 
ferings unparalleled in their extent and 

P 
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severity, and at last submitting to an ex- 
eruciating and ignominious death. Were 
it possible the heathen could have been 
saved without the benefit purchased by all 
this, we can see no reason why the whole 
world might. not have been saved, though 
ignorant of it; and if the world in general 
could have been saved without an ac- 
quaintance with the more important cir- 
cumstances in the work of redemption by 
the cross of Christ, it appears to us there 
was no necessity whatever for the occur- 
rence of those circumstances; and for the 
Divine Being to appoint any thing for 
the accomplishment of certain purposes, 
which were not necessary, would be incon- 
sistent with his infinite wisdom. 

Again, the Supreme Being intended that 
the gospel of Christ should be promulgated 
far and wide among the nations of the 
earth, and intimated to his people, that they 
were not to shrink from the sacrifice of all 
their worldly possessions, and even their 
lives, when such a sacrifice was necessary, 
in order to the spread of the gospel. among 
the dark places of the earth. And it’is only 
by the special intervention of his. provi- 
dence, that it has acquired so great an 
ascendancy in different parts of the world. 
Now, is it at all consistent with the cha- 
racter of Him, who is infinite wisdom, 
to imagine for a moment, that he should 
appoint his people to undergo the greatest 
privations, and submit to the most painful 
sacrifices; or that he should watch over 
the interests of Christianity with the utmost 
vigilance, and should repeatedly pledge 
himself to defend and prosper it until it 
has spread through every habitable corner 
of the world, if there were any other way 
by which men could be saved than by the 
knowledge of a crucified Saviour? 

That the heathen are in a doubtful state 
regarding their salvation, appears from the 
consideration of the Deity’s being poss 
of infinite love. Had the wisdom of God 
led him to see the possibility of saving a 
ruined world, independently of the substi- 
tution and death of Christ in our room, 
his attribute of love would have prevented 
his own Son from submitting to the smallest 
degree of degradation or suffering for sin- 
ners. God is good to all his creatures, even 
to the inferior orders of animated existence, 
and inflicts no measure of suffering on them 
whatever, save what is necessary for the 
accomplishment of his secret purposes.— 
Now, Christ Jesus is his own Son,—his 
fellow and equal ;—consequently, had there 
been any other possible way by which 
sinners could be saved, he would never 
have inflicted on Jesus those excruciating 





pains which he was doomed. to endure 
while on earth. 

We have no hesitation in affirming, that 
had the angels of God been able to accom- 
plish the arduous work of redemption, by 
unitedly experiencing temporary snfferings, 
he would never have appointed his own 
Son to suffer and die for apostate man. 
But neither the sufferings of angels, nor 
any other method, could effect the salvation 
of a ruined world; and therefore it was, 
that Jesus had the important work com- 
mitted to him. . And if sinners could not be 
saved without the interposition of Emmanuel 
in their behalf, we may reasonably doubt 
the salvation of those who live and die in a 
state of entire ignorance of the efficacy of 
his atonement ; for the scriptures uniformly 
associate together faith, and an interest in 
it, with salvation. 

We are aware that the advocates of the 
doctrine of the salvation of the heathen, 
imagine they have a strong argument in its 
favour, from this very attribute which we 
are adducing as rendering their salvation 
improbable. ‘Is it consistent,” say they, 
“with the character of Him whose tender 
mercies are over all his works, to call into 
existence many millions of human beings, 
and doom them to eternal misery, without 
ever having favoured them with the means 
of salvation?” We answer, it is not for us 
to explore the mysterious decrees of God : 
he is sovereign in all the dispensations of 
his providence and grace; and may have 
important purposes to answer, from the 
circumstances in which the heathen are 
placed, and from their future destiny, 
whatever it may be, of which we, in the 
present life, can form no conception. But 
would it not, we ask, be equally incon- 
sistent with the holiness and justice of the 
Most High, to make those the subjects of 
salvation who live and die in a state of the 
grossest impurity? If, as the scriptures 
assure us, the love, or mercy, or goodness 
of God, can never be exercised but in ac- 
cordancy with his holiness and justice, we 
can derive no argument whatever for their 
salvation from his attribute of love. 

If those who advocate the doctrine of the 
salvation of the heathen, can adduce any 
argument to prove that the heathen commit 
no sin;—we do not mean their acting in 
opposition to the principles of the gospel ;—* 
but if it can be made out that they do not 
act contrary to the law of nature engraven 
on their hearts, then we shall admit the 
force of their reasoning from the love or 
goodness of God. But knowing as we do, 
and their consciences bearing them witness, 


-that they have, in innumerable instances,’ 
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committed gross iniquities against the 
righteous requisitions of the law of nature, 
we do not see any more reason to expect 
their salvation from the mere goodness or 
love of God, than to have expected for the 
same reason the salvation of fallen angels, 
or the salvation of those who live and die 
in a state of sin in our own country. The 
heathen, as has just been observed, have 
committed sins times and ways without 
number. And as it respects those who live 
and die in a state of sin in our own coun- 
try, might it not be contended, that though 
their guilt be allowedly greater than that of 
the heathen, yet, as God certainly foresaw 
they would commit sin, and reject the 
offers of salvation, and consequently subject 
themselves to the punishment due to sin, 
it was inconsistent with his love or goodness 
to create and preserve them? The truth is, 
we have reason to fear, that as thousands 
eternally ruin themselves by a presumptuous 
confidence in the mere love or goodness of 
God, so by trusting to this attribute of his 
character for the salvation of the heathen, 
they are labouring under an awful delusion 
—a delusion which is attended with the 
worst consequences to the heathen them- 
selves, inasmuch as it has an unavoidable 
tendency to relax their exertions for spread- 
ing the gospel among them. 

The Divine Being is unspotted in the 


purity of his character ; and we cannot, on 
any moral principle, reconcile the doctrine 
of the salvation of the heathen, as such, with 


the doctrine of his infinite holiness. That 
the heathen are sunk deep in moral degra- 
dation, is a fact too well attested by their 
uniform conduct, to be for a moment dis- 
puted. Instead of being chargeable with 
the occasional breach of a part of God’s 
holy law, they’ are guilty of continually 
violating every precept it contains. En- 
tirely unacquainted with the true God, or 
Jesus Christ whom he has sent, but at the 
same time feeling the remonstrances of a 
guilty conscience, they foolishly imagine 
that by paymg worship and homage to 
certain parts of inanimate matter, which 
they have invested with the name of deity, 
they are propitiating an offended power, 
and averting deserved punishment; and 
thus are guilty of idolatry, than which no 
transgression can be more heinous in the 
sight of God. The crime of stealing, and 
every species of dishonesty, is practised 
by them to the greatest extent. There is 
scarcely a trace observable of the principles 
of humanity having an existence in their 
bosoms. The seeds of unmerited revenge 
spring up in their breasts; and to the most 
unfeeling and revolting measures of unjust 





aggression they have recourse. The atro- 
cious crime of murder is fearfully prevalent 
among them; they are addicted to the 
grossest sensuality, and, in a word, to every 
species of crime which is opposed to the 
natural and revealed will of God. 

Now, we ask, is it at all consistent with 
the character of a Being, whose very nature 
is holiness itself{—who is of purer eyes than 
to behold iniquity—to make a people the 
objects of salvation who live and die in this 
awfully guilty state? If there be any truth 
in the solemn affirmation, that without holi- 
ness no man shall see the Lord, we do not 
see upon what principle we can scripturally 
admit the doctrine of the salvation of the 
heathen as such. If they can be saved 
without yorpee any sanctifying opera- 
tions on their hearts, we cannot perceive 
the force or propriety of those numerous 
passages of scripture which require holiness 
of heart and of external conduct; nor do 
we see how they can be pre for 
the enjoyments and exercises of the upper 
sanctuary, without preparatory holiness of 
mind in time. The man who dies in a 
state of heathenism, would, if admitted into 
heaven, feel himself surprised at being in a 
place, and among a company, of which he 
had never any idea before; and instead of 
enjoying the unmixed felicity reserved for 
all the inhabitants of that blessed place, it 
would rather be to him the source of ex- 
treme misery. There may be some measure 
of consistency in the creed of the Papist, 
who admits the doctrine of the salvation of 
the heathen; for he believes in a state of 
purgatory, in which the souls of the de- 
parted are purified and prepared for heaven ; 
but the principles of orthodox Protestantism, 
and the doctrine of the salvation of the. 
heathen as such, appear to us to be at irre- 
concilable variance. 

The Divine Being is further represented 
as possessed of infinite justice. His throne 
is said to be established with justice and 
judgment: “ Justand true are thy ways, 
thou King of saints.” The Judge of all the 
earth is represented in scripture as being, 
from his very nature, laid under a moral 
necessity to do right. His decisions, whe- 
ther of acquittal or of condemnation, must 
consequently be made according to the 
most rigid equity. Now, if, as the scrip- 
tures aver, Jehovah shall judge every man 
according to his deeds, and if certain 
cified sins with which the heathen are 
chargeable, deserve everlasting punishment, 
then we maintain it would be wholly in- 
consistent with the justice of God to save 
them, without the application of an ade- 
quate atonement previously made for theit 
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transgressions. But surely it will never be 
supposed that the excruciating penances to 
which the heathen submit, can constitute a 
satisfactory expiation of their guilt in the 
sight of God. Sin is an evil of sGch a 
nature, as.can only be expiated by a sacri- 
fice of infinite value; and as the heathen 
are quite incapable of offering such an 
atonement, it, is, according to all appear- 
ances, most reasonable to conclude, that as 
heathen théy cannot be saved. There never 
was but one satisfactory atonement made to 
the injured law and justice of God; and 
those only can be saved who are interested 
therein by the influence of the divine Spirit, 
leading those who hear the gospel to the 
exercise of an appropriating faith in the 
merits of him by whom it was made. It 
is in this way only that God can be just, 
and yet the justifier of the ungodly. 

To evade the force of this reasoning, it 
has been contended by some, that “ though 
the heathen live and die in a state of utter 
theoretical ignorance of Christ and his atone- 
ment, yet they will be saved by some 
method unknown to us, in vittue of the 
blood of Emmanuel.” This, without all 
doubt, is the only way in which we can 
conceive the salvation of any among them 
to be ible ; but taking the sacred scrip- 


tures for our guide, this approximates to a 


gratuitous assumption, but scantily su 
ported by clear and explicit proof. e 
scriptures, in their general tenor, invariably 
connect salvation with the knowledge of 
Christ, and faith in him. There is not the 
slightest intimation given throughout the 
whole Bible, of a single individual being 
saved, without the efficacy of that grace 
which a knowledge of Christianity, and 
faith in Christ, impart. 

To suppose that a sinner can be saved 
in a state of heathenism, is the same as to 
— that he can be saved without the 
aids of the Holy Spirit; or that the Holy 
Spirit works savingly in the hearts of sin- 
ners in some other way than through means 
of the truth as it is in Jesus: either of 
which suppositions appears to be quite 
repugnant to every precept of the Bible, 
and to be quite derogatory to the character 
of God, the character of Christ, and the 
character of the Holy Spirit. To maintain 
that the heathen, as ach. are the objects of 
salvation, is to maintain that they are led to 
heaven blindfolded, without so much as 
knowing there is such a place, or that they 
were on the way thither—a mode of pro- 
cedure this, which we cannot reasonably 
‘believe to be ever employed by God, in his 
dealings with his rational creatures. 

Further, to contend for the salvation of 





the heathen in their heathenish state, is to 
maintain there is some other way of salva- 
tion than that pointed out to us in the 
oracles of God. The scriptures, on this 
point, mention the knowledge of Christ, 
and faith in him, as indispensably necessary 
to it; nor can we discover from one end of 
revelation to the other, the darkest hint of a 
bare possibility of salvation, without that 
grace which the gospel brings to guilty man. 
As there is but one Saviour, so, we are 
convinced, there is but one way of salvation 
by him. To adopt, therefore, the doctrine 
of the salvation of the heathen, would be 
inconsistent with the reverence which is due 
to revealed truth: it would be to subject 
ourselves to the fearful charge of bringing 
in another gospel, which is no gospel, and 
thus subverting the gospel of Christ. 

That repentance is a duty of the utmost 
importance, and absolutely necessary to 
salvation, cannot for a moment be doubted 
by those who have ever opened their Bibles. 
- Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise «© 
perish,” is a doctrine which we find incul- 
cated throughout the whole word of God. 
Under the Old Testament dispensation, the 
faithful prophets of the Lord preached 
the doctrine of repentance as the frst duty, 
to the performance of which sinners should 
betake themselves in order to their salvation. 
The same order is uniformly observed by 
Christ and his apostles in their ministra- 
tions among the children of men. 

Now, it appears that the heathen, as 
such, are incapable of experiencing that 
répentance enjoined in the gospel. There 
is, indeed, a certain species of repentance 
of which they are capable, denominated by 
divines a legal repentance; or a certain 
remorse of conscience arising from a con- 
viction of moral delinquency, and an ap- 
prehension of its direful consequences ; but it 
is unaccompanied with any hatred of sin on 
its own account, or in reference to the dis- 
honour it does to the Almighty. The 
repentance which the gospel enjoins as 
necessary to salvation, is designated by the 
apostle Paul a godly sorrow for sin, and is 
produced in the soul by the special opera- 
tions of the Holy Spirit. Now, the heathen 
appear to be wholly incapable, in their 
present state, of experiencing this evange- 
lical or godly sorrow for sin; and, conse- 
quently, we have reason to fear the worsf 

ing their future destiny. How can 
they be grieved and humbled on account of 
the dishonour their sins have done to the 
character of God, since, if uninfluenced by 
his Spirit, they live and die utterly ignorant 
of him? Or how can they cherish the ex- 
pectation of favour and forgiveness through 
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the merits of Christ, when they have never 
heard either of his obedience, sufferings, or 
death, or even of his name ? 

The next condition in the-order of time, 
the fulfilment of which is to sal- 
vation, is faith in Christ. In the same 
sentence in which sinners are commanded 
to repent, they are enjoined to believe the 
gospel, which expression is synonymous 
with faith in Christ. If there be one doc- 
trine in the whole compass of revelation 
which occupies a greater prominency than 
another, it is the doctrine of the absolute 
necessity of faith in Christ in order to sal- 
vation. We are again and again assured 
by Jesus himself, that he that believeth 
shall not perish, but shall have everlasting 
life. And when, a short time previous to 
his ascension, he commissioned his dis- 
ciples to go into all the world, and preach 
the gospel to every creature, he instructed 
them to announce to all who should hear 
their messages of mercy, that “he that 
believeth shall be saved; but he that be- 
lieveth not shall be damned.” In the 
subsequent history of the apostles’ labours, 
we are presented with frequent proofs of 
the fidelity with which they discharged this 

of the sacred injunction of their risen 

rd. Indeed, the doctrine of the absolute 

necessity of faith in Christ constituted the 
chief theme of their ministrations. 

Now, if, agreeably to the divine record, 
whosoever believeth not on Christ is already 
in a state of condemnation, and shall finally 
perish, unless we suppose the above con- 
ditions, injunctions, and denunciations in- 
applicable to them, we see every reason to 
doubt the salvation of the heathen. It is 
morally impossible they can believe in 
Jesus, for they have never heard of the 
volume of revelation; and thereis no other 
way by which an historical knowledge of 
him can be obtained. The apostle Paul 
seems to argue, on this very ground, the 
improbability of their salvation. After 
stating, that -he that believeth in his heart 
in Christ Jesus, and his resurrection, shall 
be saved, he proceeds to infer the utter 
impossibility of their believing in him of 
whom they had never heard ; and, conse- 
quently, according to the generally ac- 
credited rules of sound reasoning, their 
salvation, to say the least of it, must be 
exceedingly improbable. 

But we proceed to remark, that in order 
to salvation, it is absolutely necessary that 
sinners be regenerated, or born again. The 
doctrine of the indispensable necessity of 
the new-birth in order to eternal life, is 
every where insisted on throughout the 
oracles of truth. David repeatedly and 
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most urgently prays, that God would 
“create a clean heart, and renew a right 
spirit within him.” The prophets inculcate 
the same doctrine; and the language of 
our Lord, and of his apostles, is too un- 
equivocal to be misunderstood. 

Now, it appears that the salvation of the 
heathen must be very improbable; for, 
without supernatural aid, they are quite 
incapable of being made the subjects of 
regeneration. It is a change of a spiritual 
and extensive nature; it affects the whole 
man, heart and life; it is a radical renova- 
tion of the will, the affections, the sentiments, 
the desires, the pursuits; and where the 
gospel is preached, this can only be ef- 
fected by the agency of the Spirit, through 
the instrumentality of the knowledge of the 
truth. But as the heathen are in a state 
of total ignorance of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, we conclude them to be ineligible to 
regeneration through the instrumentality of 
the written word, as required in the gospel. 
Of the truth of this latter observation, the 
past history of heathen nations furnish us 
with indubitable evidence. 

It is further necessary in order to salva- 
tion, that sinners be sanctified in heart and 
life; for we are expressly assured, that 
“without holiness no man shall. see the 
Lord.” The holiness necessary to salvation 
can be produced in the mind by no other 
agency than that of the Divine Spirit; and 
this is ordinarily through the means of the 
word: Sanctify them through thy truth ; 
thy word is truth.” 

Now it must be obvious, that the hea- 
then are incapable of the holiness required 
through the word, in order to salvation. 
They are ignorant of the Divine Being, to 
whose image they are directed to be con- 
formed—of Him, whose conduct is held 
forth as their pattern to imitate—and of the 
word of truth, through means of which it is 
produced. Their whole lives are spent in 
the commission of every species of iniquity, 
which could render them guilty in the si 
of God, and expose them to his awful dis- 
pleasure. Such are some of the conditions, 
the fulfilment of which, the scriptures assure 
us, is indispensably in order to 
salvation ; and which, as the heathen, from 
the circumstances in which they are placed, 
are incapable of fulfilling, appear to render 
their salvation extremely improbable. 

It is by the advocates of the salva- . 
tion of the heathen, that ‘though the con- 
ditions which have first been mentioned, 
are the only conditions on which those 
within the pale of Christianity can be saved, 
yet the heathen shall be saved by the law of 
nature ; for,” continue they, “ if the heathen 
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are to bé doomed to everlasting misery in 
consequence of their non-fulfilment of the 
conditions required in the gospel, we might 
on the same principle argue the impossi- 
bility of the salvation of infants.” 

In reply to this, it may be simply re- 
marked, that between the case of infants 
and that of the heathen there is the greatest 
difference. If the salvation of the heathen 
can be made out from the scriptures, to be 
as probable-as the salvation of, infants, the 
writer will at once abandon the grounds 
which he has taken, and admit that the 
preceding arguments, and those which may 
follow, are wholly destitute of force. In 
the case of infants, we have not merely to 
proceed on inferential reasonings, but have 
what appears to be an express declaration 
that they shall be saved ; while in the case 
of the heathen, we cannot perceive one 
single inferential argument, or positive pre- 
cept, in the Bible, to lead us to believe in 
the doctrine of their salvation merely by the 
law of nature. 

Unconscious infants are not merely in- 
capable, from moral and physical causes, 
of fulfilling the gospel conditions of salva- 
tion; but it does not appear that these 


conditions, or any other, could be required 


of them. They, properly speaking, have no 
sin of which to repent; and, consequently, 
as they are incapable of faith in Christ to 
salvation, so it is not necessary on their 
parts. Being wholly incapable of moral 
responsibility for their personal actions, 
and, as we are assured from the character 
of God, and the express declarations of his 
word, that the Judge of all the earth must 
do right, we do not see upon what prin- 
ciple of equity they could be appointed to 
misery. Besides, is it at all reasonable to 
suppose, that the gracious Saviour of men, 
who, while in this world, took up little 
children in his arms, and pronounced his 
benediction on them, should, on the day 
of judgment, doom them to everlasting 
misery ? 

Nor is this all, we are moreover assured 
by the same benevolent Being, that, unless 
we “become as little children, we can in 
no wise enter into the kingdom of heaven ;” 
an assertion which evidently intimates that 
they were fit subjects of salvation, and also 
the necessity of similar dispositions on the 
part of those of more advanced years, who 
should be admitted to the paradise above. 
To this evidence of the salvation of infants, 
may be added the express declaration of 
Christ. When his disciples remonstrated 
with those parents, who in the days of his 
ministry brought their children to him, the 
Divine Saviour graciously intimated to them 
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the propriety of their conduct, saying, 
“ Suffer little children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not; for of such is the 
kingdom ‘of heaven.” Of the salvation of 
the heathen the scriptures furnish us with 
no such evidence. 
_ Elgin. 


(To be concluded in our next.) 
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COMPENDIUM OF GEOLOGY.—NO. III. 
( Continued from col. 167.) 


A rock of prodigious maguitude lies 
beneath the regular strata of the earth, 
which is not itself stratified, but crystalline, 
both in its component parts and in its 
structure ; and wherever it rises above the 
earth’s surface, the other strata lean towards 
it; and the inclined planes of strata im- 
mediately adjoining thereto, are greatly 
elevated ; while the inclined planes of other 
strata incumbent upon these, are, in suc- 
cession, gradually less, and less elevated ; 
until at length a stratum succeeds which is 
perfectly level, or horizontal, being a seg- 
ment of a circle, the circumference of which 
would enclose our sphere. The rock first 
noted is called granite. Probably this rock 
has its name from its structure, being com- 
posed of grains, or small crystals, through- 
out. Upon what foundation this vast rock 
rests, it is impossible even to conjecture ; 
but this foundation must be exceedingly 
firm, because the magnitude of granite 
rocks at the earth’s surface, and their eleva- 
tion above we surface, seeing they form 
the highest mountains in Europe, rank 
them with the hugest masses of this sphere ; 
and as they do not lean, like the strata, 
against any other rock, much less have 
incumbency upon any one, they must bear 
with their whole weight, in a perpendicular 
direction, upon whatever foundation they 
stand. 

Granite is a compound of crystals; and 
the most prevalent are crystals of felspar, 
quartz, and mica; the less prevalent, crys- 
tals of hornblende. These crystals are so 
firmly united into one mass, that, although 
every portion of this rock is composed of 
three or more distinct crystals, it is one of 
the hardest rocks in creation; and this 
firmness apparently arises out of a second 
crystallization of these crystals into masses, * 
which masses form the rock. In some 
specimens of this rock, the grains or crys- 
tals of which it is composed are so minute, 
that it assumes the appearance of a sand- 
stone; while in others the crystals are so / 
large, that it excites wonder how the firm- r 
ness of the rock is maintained; and in 
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certain specimens felspar is seen in large 
crystals, while the other crystals are small. 
Such variety, in fact, exists in specimens 
from the same rock, and especially from 
the same range of rocks, that it requires the 
eye of science to identify them as essen- 
tially one. 

Saussure, who published an interesting 
journal of a most laborious enterprise which 
he completely achieved, viz. an ascent to 
the very summit of Mont Blanc, one of the 
Alps, and the highest mountain in Europe, 
informs us that the granite which composes 
that summit, is similar in quality and forma- 
tion to others of less elevation, and similar 
to itself from the earth’s surface to its loftiest 
peak, which he estimates at fifteen thousand 
six hundred and eighty feet above the level 
of the sea. Tabular or rhomboidal masses, 
piled in huge layers, form the fabric of this 
rock in general; and this circumstance gives 
it, in many instances, the appearance of 
vast castellated ruins. A variety, however, 
of granite presents to view massive, imper- 
fect spheres, | see in a similar way; and 
these, when detached, are called rolling- 
stones. But all these, whether rhomboidal 
or spherical, evince crystallization upon a 
large scale, more or less perfect in different 
specimens. 

The fracture of a species of granite pre- 
sents the following singular appearance.— 
Crystalline felspar, in masses, enclose dark- 
gray quartz of a laminar structure; and 
these are so disposed, that they represent 
Hebrew characters—not, indeed, exactly, 
but in several instances near enough to call 
forth the idea of Hebrew letters. Hence 
this species has been called the learned 
rock. 

A variety of granite, called gneiss, is 
found incumbent upon the declivities of 
granite rocks. This variety contains a 
smaller quantity of felspar, and a larger 
portion of mica, than granite, and also 
crystals of tale: and, in conformity with the 
mica and tale, this variety is crystallized in 
lamine. This structure disposes it to split 
into plates like slate; but in general these 
plates are waved along their surfaces. 

Upon gneiss, another variety of granite 
is frequently incumbent, called micaceous 
schistus. This variety consists, principally, 
of mica and felspar, and, like gneiss, from 
the prevalence of mica in its substance, it is 
crystallized in lamine: but although slaty 
in its structure, the wavy and contorted 
surfaces of many of these plates present a 
singular contrast to the smooth and parallel 
surfaces of roofing slate in general. 

Granite, gneiss, and micaceous schistus 
rocks, in many instances, run into and lose 





themselves in each other; and being all 
crystalline and composed of similar ma- 
terials, the prevalence of quartz, of felspar, 
of mica, or of tale, in any of these rocks, 
determines its form and general appearance, 
while they constitute the immense varieties 
which we behold in these stupendous com- 
pounds of crystallization. 

Crystalline limestone occurs imbedded 
in these rocks, or incumbent upon them, 
Sometimes this marble is so intermixed 
with mica as to form slate, and at other 
times it is so loaded with silica that it 
becomes proverbially hard and flinty; in 
other cases it is pure, and so beautifully 
white and lucid, that nothing can exceed 
its crystalline lustre. This last is called 
statuary marble. 

Serpentine, a most beautiful rock, re- 
sembling, in its variegated colours, and the 
manner in which these colours are disposed, 
the serpent’s skin, (whence its name;) also 
oceurs imbedded in these rocks. This 
marble, when found inccrporated with erys- 
talline white marble, forms a variety which 
bears the name of Verde-antique; a marble, 
some specimens of which are almost in- 
estimable in ornamental sculpture: with 
this last variety the rock called hornblende 
is associated; and serpentine and horns 
blende rocks frequently graduate into each 
other. The basis of hornblende is silica, 
and its crystals broad, thin, oblique, four 
and six-sided prisms. 

Granite and granitic rocks occur in all 
the four grand divisions of our sphere. In 
Europe, the Pyrenees, the Alps, the Car- 
parthian, and almost all the other lofty 
mountains, abound with granite: and even 
in England, Cornwall, Devonshire, Wor- 
cestershire, Leicestershire, Cumberland, 
Westmoreland, &c. afford granite; as also 
do Wales, Ireland, and Scotland. In 
Asia, the Altaic and Uralian mountains, as 
well as many others, are granitic: and in 
Africa it occupies its place throughout the 
ranges of mountains which intersect that 
vast region. In America, granite frequently 
occurs without rising higher than the surface 
of the earth; but in many of the mountains 
which crown that immense continent, gra- 
nite attains to great elevations, although not 
equal to those in Europe. 

The basis of felspar is silica; it also con- 
tains alumina, lime, potash, and oxide of 
iron. The basis of quartz is silica, with - 
which a small proportion of alumina and 
iron is incorporated. Mica has for its basis 
silica, with a much larger proportion of 
alumina and iron: manganese and potash 
also enter into its structure. The basis of 
hornblende, as stated above, is silica; and 
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it also contains alumina, lime, magnesia, 
manganese, water, and potash, with thirty 

r cent of oxide of iron. These ingredients 
orm the compound crystals, which, again 
crystallized, constitute those immense rocks 
called granite, whose elevated peaks every 
where occupy the most imposing situations 
throughout our sphere. 

Each of the substances which, congre- 
gated, form granite, occur, distinct, in 
extensive crystalline strata, under their pro- 
per names of felspar, quartz, mica, &c.; 
and also, in union with other substances, 
forming varieties almost endless. In fact, 
the substances of the crystal, which form 
the granite rocks, are substances well 
adapted for very general union, being of a 
structure general to numerous minerals, and 
possessing the energies of crystallization in 
an eminent degree. 

Tin is found in veins or fissures of gra- 
nite rocks, in Cornwall, in abundance ; 
also in other parts of the world: and iron, 
as well as lead, silver, bismuth, copper, 
cobalt, and other metals, occur in these 
rocks; but, excepting iron, not in such 
abundance as tin. Precious crystals are 
also found in granite rocks, and crystals of 
almost every name and form, either im- 
bedded or in veins, fissures, ravines, ca- 
verns, &c. 

The purposes which these immense gra- 
nitic rocks subserve in creation, are various 
and important. Like so many pillars of 
the ’s crust, they rise from unknown 
depths, and, resting upon a solid founda- 
tion, serve as bases for all the strata to lean 
or rest upon. Hence, in general, they are 
so many nuclei or centres of series of 
strata, around which are ranged the in- 
clined strata of this sphere. The granite 
rocks do not always rise above, nor even 
reach the surface of the earth; yet their 
place may frequently be recognized by the 
situations they elsewhere occupy in the suits 
of rocks which generally accompany them ; 
and some of these almost always rise above 
the surface, incumbent, in all probability, 
upon granite; and in these regions frag- 
ments of granite are found in the beds 
of rivers, and in deep ravines, evidently 
brought out by internal currents from 
granite rocks, which lie beneath the regular 
strata in that vicinity. Being formed of the 
most imperishable crystals, granite is ad- 
mirably suited to those immense elevations 
which its exalted peaks occupy in the at- 
mosphere; and rising up, as it does from 
beneath the strta to great heights above 
them, these strata lean upon its sides with 
open mouths, at their escarpments, to receive, 
at great elevations, those waters which are 








incessantly generated by the presence of 
such dense and cold masses, projected, 
naked and bare, into the atmosphere of 
vapours which surrounds our earth. These 
waters are conveyed away in internal cur- 
rents along the inclined planes of these 
strata, and furnish water for springs and 
wells; and in rivulets, brooks, and rivers, 
upon their surfaces, laving and fertilizing in 
their course towards the sea hundreds of 
miles of country, and distributing water to 
man and beast. These important objects 
could only be effected by a condensation, 
and receptacles for the waters so condensed, 
at considerable elevations, so as to afford 
fall for these currents into the ocean. The 
condensation of these vapours also deducts 
from the mass of vapour, what would other- 
wise be precipitated, in excess, in rain upon 
plains already saturated; and a portion of 
these waters, being congealed, forms ele. 
vated regions of ice and snow, which there 
remain, until melted by the sun’s rays, dur- 
ing the arid summer months, when they 
furnish water to the parched valleys and 
plains below, amidst those seasons when 
rains do not descend to fertilize the earth. 

Although granitic mountains are in ge- 
neral rugged and sterile, yet time has de- 
tached, by the continued operations of heat 
and frost, moist and dry, and all the means 
of disintegration which the incessant alter- 
nations of the seasons » sufficient 
debris to form a mould which vegetates 
lichens and mosses; and, aided by the 
continual addition and manure of these 
decayed vegetables, a mould is eventually 
accumulated, which supports vegetation 
upon a larger scale; and in the milder 
regions of these mountains sufficient fertility 
is induced, by assiduous cultivation, to re- 
pay the husbandman for his toil. 

“ The earth is the Lord’s, and the fulness 
thereof ;” and he has given it to man for a 
possession. In the first instance, a single 
pair of mankind were created; and in the — 
new world, eight persons only were saved 
from the general deluge which swept away 
mankind. The plains, therefore, being the 
most genial and fertile portions of the sphere, 
were chosen, when the few then existing of 
mankind had their choice of all, for the 
habitations of man ; there arose his primitive 
dwellings, where a small portion of toil 
sufficed for his sustenance. It was only 
when men multiplied upon the earth, that 
it became necessary to ascend the sides of 
the mountains, and rear themselves habita- 
tions on these elevated regions: but during 
the interval, while the few were generating 
into the multitude, the operations of the 
seasons upon the mountain masses had dis- 
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integrated sufficient debris, and vegetated 
and revegetated its mould, until it was 
prepared to receive the colonies planted 
thereon. Thus has Infinite wisdom foreseen 
the wants, and provided the means which 
give bread for the eater, to the millions of 
mankind. 
( To be continued. ) 
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UNEQULVOCAL NATIONAL ADVANTAGES OF 
EDUCATING THE WORKING CLASSES. 
(From the London Journal of Arts and Sciences.) 
Tue Baron Dupin, in delivering his open- 
ing lecture on mechanics, before the mem- 
bers of the Institute at Paris, took a general 
survey of the state of France, as to its in- 
dustry and productions, connected with the 
arts, in order to point out the superior 

perity of those parts of France, in which 
the inhabitants are educated, over those in 
which education is neglected. 

“T lay before you,” said he, “‘a map of 
the kingdom, which represents by colours 
more or less deep, the degrees of ignorance 
or instruction prevailing in our different 
Pre For the d here the pri 

“ For the de ents, Ww! e ary 
schools cutee aaa of the whole 

pulation, I have the light colour ; 
Er those, where the schools contain only 
a twentieth of the whole population, the 
strong colour; for those, where the schools 
contain only the two hundred and twenty- 
ninth of the population, the dark colour. 

“What! it will be said, does France 
comprehend departments where the schools 
contain only one young pupil out of 229 
inhabitants? Yes, there are such depart- 
ments, and some even still more ignorant. 
But, it will be’said, this is the case only in 
Lower Brittany. No, gentlemen, Lower 
Brittany even is rather less behind; it has 
schools which contain the two hundred and 
twenty-second part of the population. Is 
it then, at the top of the Upper Alps and 
the Upper Pyrenees, where the people are 
poor, and struggle against eternal ice and 
avalanches to cultivate a narrow tract of 
territory ?—No ; it is among the inhabitants 
of the Upper Alps and the Upper Pyrenees, 
where popular instruction is most spread ; 
because nothing gives such moral energy to 
@ population, as to strive against great na- 
tural obstacles. This obscure portion, where 
only the two hundred and twenty-ninth part 
of the human species frequents the schools, 
is in the middle of the kingdom, in a large 
valley, beneath a mild and serene sky, in 
. the region where the vine, the mulberry 
tree, and Indian wheat, flourish, upon the 
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banks of a majestic river; it is called the 
garden of France—it is Touraine. 

“ Look, on the contrary, at the bottom 
of the Pyrenees, the country of Henry the 
Great, le Bearn; it contains in its 
a fifteenth part of the total population. 

“ Thus, The fertility of the soil, and the 
mildness of the climate, have no influence 
in the instruction of the inhabitants of our 
provinces; and, I repeat it, it is their 
activity, it is their moral energy more or 
less developed, that produces the enormous 
differences that strike your eye in the map 
that I have the honour to lay before you. 

“ Remark, in setting out from 
and going to St. Malo, a blackish line 
which separates the north from the south of 

France. On the north there are only thirty- 
two departments, and thirteen millions of 
inhabitants; on the south there are fifty-four 
departments, and eighteen millions of in- 
habitants. 

“The thirteen millions of inhabitants of 
the north send to school 740,846 pupils; 


the eighteen millions of inhabitants of the 
south, send to school 375,931 pupils. 
“The result is, that out of a million 


of inhabitants, the north of France sends 
56,988 children to school; and the south, 
20,885. Thus primary instruction is three 
times more extended in the north than in 
the south. 

“You shall now see what remarkable 
consequences result from this disproportion. 

“In the north of France, notwithstanding 
the rigour of the climate, which forbids the 
cultivation of the olive, the caper, the 
and the lemon-tree, and omnia allows the 
growth of the Indian corn and the mulberry- 
tree, in a few of the departments contiguous 
to the southern part, and which deprives 
Normandy, Picardy, French Flanders, and 
the Ardennes, of the luxuriance of the vine; 
notwithstanding this privation of so many 
rich branches of culture, the mass of the 
northern people, having more instruction, 
activity, and industry, obtain from the 
soil a revenue which enables them to pay 
127,634,765 fr. for land-tax, for a super- 
ficies of 18,692,19 hectares, whereas, the 
54 d ents of the south pay only 
155,412,969 fr. land-tax for 54,841,235 
hectares. 

“Thus, for a million hectares the public 
treasury receives from enlightened France 
6,820,000 fr. land-tax, and from unen- 
lightened France 3,599,700 fr. 

“Tt will probably be objected that the 
land-tax, in proportion to the net 
is More considerable in the north than in 
the south. To this I will answer, that 
having calculated the total difference, I 
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found that the north pays only a twentieth 
part more than what it should pay for the 
charges to be proportionate between the 
north and the south; a difference, you per- 
ceive, too trifling to destroy in any respect 
the consequences that I have just presented 
to you. 

“T will even add, that a surplus of two- 
twentieths of taxes would not prevent the 
north paying its contributions more easily 
than & south, which has not so much 
industry, trade, and means of exchange 
and specie, 

“Thus, the public treasury can, without 
making the payment of contributions so 
heavy as at present, obtain more taxes in 
proportion to the revenue, in the countries 
where there is much information, and many 
productions and means of exchange. The 
superiority of the public revenue furnished 
by the enlightened part of France, is parti- 
cularly striking in the license tax, which is 
levied at the same rate in all parts of the 

ingdom.* 

“The thirty-two departments of the north 

y for license to the treasury, 15,274,456 
F 3 and the fifty-four — of the 
south pay only 9,623,733 fr. 

_ Consequently, owing to the superiority 
of industry, produced by instruction more 
generally spread, one million of French 
subjects in the north, pay into the public 
treasury for the licenses of their arts, 
1,174,958 fr.; one million of French sub- 
jects in the south, pay to the public treasury 
for the licenses of their arts, only 434,652 fr. 
_ “If we sum up all the direct taxes, one 
million of hectares pays as follows :— 

IN THE NORTH. IN THE SOUTH. 

Land-tax - - - 6,820,000 fr. 3,579,700 fr. 

Licenses --- 817,000 fr. 276,216 fr. 


7,637,000 fr. 3,855,916 fr. 
That is to say, a million of hectares in the 
north pays precisely twice as much as a 
million of hectares in the south. Now, the 
north of France sends to school 740,846 
children, and the south 375,931. 

“Let us endeavour to find certain indi- 
cations of the proportion in the progress of 
the arts, in the two grand divisions of France, 
between which we have drawn a parallel. 

“T have examined the list of the patents 
for inventions, for four years, the result is as 
follows :— 

For the 32 departments of en- 

lightened France - - - - - 1689 patents. 

For the 54 departments of un- 

' enlightened France ---- 413 











* A mechanic cannot establish himself in 
‘France, for the prosecution of any art or 
manufacture, without leave from the govern- 
inent, for which a tax is paid. 





“The study in the colleges of Paris 
afforded another standard of coraparison, 
which appeared to be valuable. 

“ Every year the University adjudges to 
all the colleges of Paris and Versailles an 
immense number of chief prizes, secondary 
prizes, and accessits. In the ‘ Almanach 
de l'Universite,’ may be found the names 
of all the pupils who obtain rewards, and 
the place of their birth. I began by taking 
away all the pupils born in Paris, in order 
not to give too much advantage to the de- 
partments of the north. I afterwards 
reckoned up separately—1. All the pupils 
of the thirty-one departments of the north; 
that of the Seine being excepted—2. All 
the pupils of the fifty-four of the south.— 
The following was the striking result :— 

Pupils of the thirty-one northern de- 

riments rewarded 

Popils of the fifty-four southern de- 

partments rewarded - - - - - - - 
that is to say, one-third. 

“ But another fact appeared to me still 
more remarkable. In the 143 rewards 
there were 37 prizes and 106 accessits. 
Now, out of the 37 prizes granted by the 
University to the children of the depart- 
ments, 33 were adjudged to children of the 
north, and only 4 to those of the south; so 
that in the colleges, the prizes are for the 
north, and the accessits for the south. 

“There is a school celebrated for the 
equity of its adjudications, and which re- 
quires in the candidates that it invites from 
all parts of France very extensive mathe- 
matical and literary knowledge. I took 
the reception list of the pupils of the Poly- 
technic School for 13 consecutive years, 
and I found that out of 1,933 pupils ad- 
mitted, 1,233 came from the thirty-two 
departments of the north, and 700 from the 
fifty-four departments of the south. 

“Tt would be wrong to conclude, from 
such a fact, that the youth from the south 
are less apt for the cultivation of the sci- 
ences. 

“The Academy of the Sciences, to 
which all France bears witness that it exer- 
cises independence in the choice of its 
members, and consequently chooses with 
equity from all the scientific men of the 
kingdom, presents a result still more favour- 
able for the inhabitants of the north. 

“Out of 65 members, that the Academy 
of the Sciences reckons, the thirty-two de- 
partments of the north have given 48, 
and the fifty-four departments of the south 
only 17. 

“ T have reserved for the last standard of 
comparison, those noble recompenses that 
the government grants at the periodical ex- 
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the productions of the national 





hibitions of 

industry. 

“ At the exhibition of 1819, the following 

were the proportions of the rewards :— 

32 Dep. of the North.—54 Dep. of the South. 
- + 26 


Gold Medals - 63 
Silver ditto - 136 4 45 
Bronze ditlo - 94 = je 36 
"193 “107 
The exhibition of 1823 presents results not 
less striking. 


“Thus, gentlemen, in whatever point of 
view we consider the two parts of France, 
both with respect to their agriculture and 
commerce; in whatever period of life we 
follow the population of north and that 
of the ake in tender childhood, when the 
alphabet forms the encyclopedia; at col- 
lege; in the Polytechnic 1; in the 
Academy of the Sciences; in the invention 
of the processes of the Arts; and in the 
national rewards bestowed on industry; we 
every where find a difference analogous, and 
almost always proportional. In the eyes of 
men le of comparing effects with 
causes, this constant uniformity of results, 
this superiority in every respect in favour of 
the part of the kingdom where lar in- 
struction is most developed, will shew clearly 
the advantage of this instruction, for handi- 
craft occupations, for the arts, for the sci- 
ences, for private fortunes, and for the public 
wealth. 

“ And observe with me, that the most 
industrious and most opulent part of the 
south, is likewise that where ular in- 
struction is most advanced. Which are the 
departments where popular instruction has 
most extension in the south, setting out 
from the east towards the south and return- 
ing to the west? They are Lyons, whose 
magnificent productions are celebrated 
throughout the universe: the Drome, the 
Isere, and the Upper Alps, where man 
struggles with ardour against all the obsta- 
cles opposed by nature: the Loire, where 
St. Euenne displays whatever of admirable, 
the industrious ers of the south can 

roduce: Vaucluse and the Gard, and the 

erault and the Ande, renowned for their 
numerous manufactories and their fine agri- 
culture: the Upper and the Lower Py- 
renees, which tt us the same virtues 
and the same activity as the Upper Alps: 
and, lastly, the Charente’ Inferieure, and 
the Deux Sevres, countries remarkable for 
their exeellent agriculture, and many arts 
which they cultivate. 

“ You see, then, one half of the south 
reveals-to-us what the whole could do, and 
the advantage we shall haye in propagating 





useful knowledge in the other half repre- 
sented by those sombre colours which mest 
offend your sight, in the most distant parts 
of this vast amphitheatre.” 


—— 
REFLECTIONS ON SLAVERY. 

Mr. Epitor, 

Srr,—I observe that accounts from Jamaica 
state, that the House of Assembly are de- 
termined to resist the propositions of the 
British Government to ameliorate the con- 
dition of the slave population. The ques- 
tion was not whether these propositions 
should be received by these infatuated 
slave-holders, but only in what manner 
they should be rejected! The most cre- 
dulous friend of the planters must now, I 
think, be satisfied that it is in vain to expect 
any concessions from them. 

Much was said to prove that a. late 
martyred missionary carefully avoided in- 
stilling any feelings of discontent or re- 
bellion into the minds of the negroes of 
Demerara; and I think it was satisfactorily 
shewn, that no man could have conducted 
himself with greater prudence and modera- 
tion than he did. t, sir, I confess I 
cannot conceive how a Christian missionary 
can faithfully discharge his duty, and not 
excite feelings of nay and insurrection 
among the slaves. The Bible itself is full 
of treason against slavery. Reason, duty, 
justice, and, in fact, every hon e 
principle or feeling in the heart of man, 
are at war with it. Slavery is founded on 
usurpation and wrong; it is the sordid and 
bad passions of interested men alone that 
prolong its existence. The simple and 
pure truths of revelation aim at its very 
vitals. To implant. good principles and 
correct feelings in the mind of a slave, 
what is it but to open his eyes to the crimi- 
nality of his master? Religion and West 
India slavery will never exist together. 
The altar of the former may indeed be 
erected, but its triumph can only be over 
the riven links and broken scourges of the 
latter. If this is not evident, perhaps a 
little reflection will render it so. 

That the system of slavery is repugnant 
to the whole tenor of revelation, and to 
every dictate of reason, will, I think, be 
allowed by every one, — a slave-owner ; 
and, of course, we not expect a 
criminal to pronounce a Vga on his 
own guilt. Now, we cannot but su } 
that _ missionaries are im eed nek 
a sense of the injustice of slavery- 
mingle with the slaves, they hold vut the 
right hand of fellowship to them—they are 
their instructors, their friends, their com- 
forters.—Let us suppose a Christian negra 
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has been for some trifling offence, 
or has suffered some undeserved and igno- 


minious chastisement from a brutal everseer ; 
stricken and bleeding, he repairs to such a 
friend, unburdens his swelling bosom, and 
shews his lacerated flesh!—Oh! that mi- 
nister (if not hardened by repeated scenes 
of suffering) is more than a man, who can 
repress the burst of indignation that such a 
view myst excite; but this is only a com- 
mon incident, and ne and 

iveness will it by. missionary, 
par a case, TS justified in exhorting hs 
sable brother to submit to the wrong, to 
pray for his oppressor, and, by his patient 
conduct and demeanour, to adorn the doc- 
trine of that Redeemer who suffered more 
than this for him. Thus far the duties of 
a missionary are clear and definite; he 
preaches peace and good-will, diligence, 
charity, and submission—but, sir, have 
these duties no bounds? Are there no limits 
to his submission and forbearance? The 
oes boundaries may be difficult to fix; 

surely no man will say they are of 
unlimited extent. Should the slave be 
compelled to work on the sabbath-day, he 
may submit to it, and the sin be upon the 
master’s head; but had that slave any 
chance of making a successful resistance, 
how would the case be then? If we are 
to be guided by the conduct of eminent 
jous men in all ages of the church, 
I ly assert that he ought to resist it. 
The command, “ RememBer the sabbath- 


day, to keep it holy,” is solemn, imperative, 
oat resins and would pers oan of 
the gospel dare to set it aside, or bid a slave 
crouch to a fellow-worm, in preference to 
mighty Being, “who taketh up the 
as a very little thing,” or bids his 
tornado roll with irresistible destruc- 
them? I apprehend not. 

is blackened with a deeper 
this. The slave may have his 
fro 


FE 


ine 
AT 


overseer, or of any promiscuous 
Slaves, sir, in a state of brutish 


ri 
§ 





to bear this worse than Egyptian bondage, 
and remain passive and consenting spec- 
tators of a debauchery so hateful to Heaven 
and-so revolting to man? What would 
British Christians think themselves justified 
in doing under such circumstances? But 
I cannot forget that the white man is my 
kinsman; and I sincerely pray that he may 
make a timely restitution, and that huma- 
nity may yet achieve a bloodless victory. 
But, alas! the planter alone is obstinately 
blind to the signs of the times, he is lost to 
all prudence, and turns a deaf ear to the 
reprobation of the world. 

Oh, slavery! thou foulest blot in the 
annals of corrupted man! thou British 
Juggernaut! when shall thy impious car 
cease to be drawn? when shall thy invo- 
luntary victims cease to writhe under thy 
tormenting wheels? Oh, that slave-owners 
would consider! that, for their own and 
their children’s sakes, they would give back 
to the poor negro his long-lost, but never 
forfeited, rights!—Rights, which, if not 
conceded, may-one day be wrenched from 
them by some terrible catastrophe. The 
poor slave, however, does not ask his free- 
dom as a right, but as a boon. Restore 
his privileges, admit him into the great 
social family of Britain, and you will se- 
cure his love; he will venerate you as his 
benefactors; and instead of trembling, as 
you do now, at “every convulsive effort he 
makes to break his chain,” you might re- 
pose in peace, his gratitude would be the 
tower of your strength, and the bulwark of 
your safety. But expostulation is in vain— 
like the fanatics at the temple of Jerusalem, 
the planters seem resolved to battle against 
heaven and earth, and to cling to their devot- 
ed fabric until they are swallowed in its ruins. 

In mercy, then, to the planters themselves, 
let us refrain from the use of West India 
produce; let us force upon them the only 
measure that will save them from the con- 
sequences of their guilt. Let every anti- 
slavery society in the kingdom establish a 
depot for East India produce; let the sub- 
scriptions be employed to furnish the poorer 
classes with it at the same price as our 
West India, our slave-cultured produc- 
tions: and if the friends of emancipation 
stand firmly to each other, this long-wished- 
for, long-despaired-of victory will be won. 
But let them remember, that if they fail to 
act with unanimity and decision, they be- 
come the worst enemies of the slave, and 
will only aggravate the wrongs, the agony, 
and the wretchedness, they have so long 
and so fruitlessly deplored. 

irby Stephen, TRAVELLER. 
Jan. 15,1827. ; 
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OBSERVATIONS ON FOOD. 


In domestic economy there is nothing of 
greater importance than the article of food ; 
and the question is not exactly what best 
pleases the palate, or what best conduces 
to health ; but what does both within the 
limits, that a proper regard to frugality 
requires ; and a kind Providence has most 
benevolently ordered it so, that the power 
of habit will do much for us in both these 
particulars; for meats and drinks, disagree- 
able and even disgusting, will often, by a 
little resolution and perseverance, become 
palatable, so that when we hear le in 
good health complain that they don't like 
this or that, we may very well conclude 
they have been badly educated, for we 
should be taught to eat all common articles 
of food ; and the digestive organs, and those 
vessels that convey nourishment to the hu- 
man body, are more accommodating, if 
properly treated, than we are often aware 
of. It is not so much from an improper 
choice of diet, that the intemperate bring 
upon themselves premature di Ss, as 
from their partaking of too many kinds, 
and in too large quantities, while the r 
suffer from the bad quality of their boa, 
and deficiency in quantity; not from its 
being of a particular kind. 

I have been assured by a great owner of 
slaves, that there was a time when he gave 
them nothing but Indian meal (maize) and 
salt to eat, and of course nothing but water 
to drink ; and that were then as strong 
to labour, and as healthy, as they were when 
he indulged them with what he called the 
luxury of animal food. Many thousand 
slaves in the Carolinas have nothing allowed 
them to.eat but rice and salt. In the West 
Indies the slaves have generally nothing 
given them to eat but Indian meal and salt, 
with a very small portion of salt fish and 
meat occasionally ; but then they have 
generally each a little garden spot for vege- 
tables; it being understood, that however 
capricious and cruel their masters may be, 
they are careful of their health, wel: know- 
ing their value; and they would no more 
suffer them to want what they think proper 
as conducive to health, than we should a 
valuable horse. Many millions of the in- 
habitants of the earth never taste animal 
food ; and some of our bravest soldiers and 
sailors, and most robust labourers, were 
reared upon milk and toes. 

History informs us, that Oliver Cromwell 
was at one time much annoyed by a divi- 
sion of the royal Scotch army, each man 
of which, when going upon active duty, 
took in his knapsack fourteen. days’ provi- 








sions, consisting simply of a limited quantity 
of oatmeal; and being furnished with a 
small wooden bowl, upon coming to water, 
he took a refreshment of meal and water : 
upon this they subsisted, and were able to 
go through as much laborious duty as the 
army opposed to them, and they were al- 
ways ready. 

Far be it from me to recommend that 
mankind should be put upon this spare 
diet ; but I greatly question whether we are 
not approaching that state when it may be 
necessary to practise a more strict economy 
than we have for some time past been in 
the habit of. If the people can get gold, 
let them wear it; and if they can procure 
the choicest viands, let them be enjoyed ; 
most of us live as well as we can afford ; 
and many of us, I suspect, better, and better 
than nature requires, or what gratifies the 
palate ; fashion and habit having in this 
great influence. It is argued that the in- 
dustrious frugal labourer, who never had 
what the world calls a luxury upon his table, 
has the greatest enjoyment in his eating and 
drinking. It is said that the English ex- 
pend a larger ry my of their 
in the article of food, than the people of 
any other country: The Germans are 
supposed to eat and drink more than the 
English; but they are less select in their 
dishes, and they use a much larger propor- 
tion of vegetables, and their wines are cheap. 
The French are excellent cooks; but they 
are sparing in quantity, and with a few 
thighs of frogs they will make up a delicate 
dish; and the common people will live 
u r soups at a trifling expense. But 
the E English “a been accustomed to dif- 
ferent modes of living; and though the 
giving of soups has, in England, been 
made an excellent public charity, yet E 
much question whether the ing of them: 
in private families, will ever be brought to 
any great advantage. ; 

It is a misfortune in society to be visited 
by flushes of prosperity that are not perma- 
aoe for Pre yom the means of introducing 
the use of luxuries which, in times of ad- 
versity, are not attainable, but which are 
very unwillingly dispensed with after being 
enjoyed. Should trade continue to decline, 
the consumption of tea, coffee, sugar, spirits, 
wine, and even malt liquor, will have to 
yield to the bare necessaries of life. The 
manufacturing districts are the most liable . 
to these injurious changes; though,.as far 
as eating goes, some of them are 
for their frugality and sameness, and the 
little knowledge they possess in cooking 
varieties. In some 


rts of Yorkshire, a 
greet. part if not all of Lancashise, and other: 
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Preal to the north of these counties, the 
reakfast and supper of the working classes 
is almost invariably thick porridge, viz 
hasty-pudding made of oatmeal coarsely 
oval, and eaten with milk, buttermilk, 
or Ty wenctebeer: and the dinner is as in- 
variably potatoes, made palatable by a little 
of the fat of bacon or mutton, and salt; 
and as the quantity of this fat is often ex- 
tremely small, I have no conception of any 
mode of living being cheaper; the bread 
too, in these parts, being mostly dried oat- 
cakes. Still, many will prefer this mode of 
living to that of the lower classes in France ; 
I most certainly should, for one. 

The great advocates for soup diet, Rum- 
ford and Buchan, admit the necessity of 
solid food for working people ; and the only 
plea for soup is its cheapness; but where 
poor people have every thing to buy, they 
can hardly be more economical than in the 
purchase of oatmeal, potatoes, milk, and 
animal fat, as food; so long as they are 
without a plot of ground for a garden, 
which two-thirds of the cottages are. How- 
po : necessity is the mother of invention, 

may have much to teach us in the 
art ant of cl cheap living. 


_ Spring Vale. Taos. BAKEWELL. 


———~—+———_—_ 


ON EVIL-SPEAKING. 





“ Diliget proximum tuum ut teipsum-” 
“ Compescere linguam prima virtus est.” 
By evil-speaking, I do not mean lying 
defamation, but the needless exposure of 
real faults; and I call that a needless ex- 
— which is uncalled for by the welfare 
of ourselves or others. That a 
+ my be lawfully called to relate evil of 
another, is not denied ; but, except in cases 
which involve the safety of himself or the 
community, it is seldom allowable to do so, 
without adopting the process prescribed by 
our Lord, Matt XVili. SAT. * Moreover, 
if thy brother shall against thee, go 
and tell him his fault between thee and him 
alone: if he shall hear thee, thou hast 
gained thy brother. But if he will not hear 
thee, then take with thee one or two more, 
that in the mouth of two or three witnesses 
every word may be established. Aid if he 
shall neglect to hear them, tell it unto the 
ehurch ; but if he neglect to hear the church, 
Tet him be unto thee as an heathen man 
and a publican.” 

In the breast of a person of correct moral 
feelings, the only emotions which are ex- 
cited by a view of actual wickedness, are, 
anfeigned .detestation of the crime, and 
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sincere compassion we sorrow for the 
offender. is compassion may indeed be 
combined with a certain indignation; but 
it is a holy indignation, an indignation so 
tempered with love, as not to be in any 
measure vindictive. Now, when disho- 
nourable actions are committed within the 
knowledge of such a person, it is impos- 
sible for him to be actuated by any wish to 
publish them, unless he is satisfied that their 
concealment would be more mischievous 
than their disclosure. He regards sin as 
the curse and reproach of mankind ; and 
therefore, if he had no other reason, he 
would refrain from exposing the faults and 
failings of his fellow creatures, because 
every instance of this kind is an additional 
reproach to our common nature. In a 
word, he would be anxious to conceal the 
fault of his neighbour as far as prudence 
will allow, as he would be anxious to con+ 
ceal a fault of his own; in conformity to 
that comprehensive injunction of our holy 
religion, “Thou shalt love thy neighbour 
as thyself.” 

But there is deeply implanted in the 
human heart a love of detraction ; a delight 
in exposing the infirmities and sins of our 
fellow creatures ; the proof of which is, the 
almost universal prevalence of this vice, 
Now, this can only be accounted for on the 
ground of human depravity; it is an irre- 
sistible evidence that man has d 
from his original uprightness. In the place 
of that love which “seeketh not its own,” 
his heart is contracted by a miserable selfish- 
ness, which discovers itself in pride, envy, 
malice, &c.; it is these depraved affec- 
tions that are the. true instigators of evil- 
speaking. 

Envy prompts men to this vice. Envy 
repines, not only at other men’s p ity 
and happiness, but even at their Sadans ; 
at least the envious person could wish others 
to be less | tae, ae less happy, and less 
excellent -Hence, that cloud 
which obscures the reputation or the hap- 
piness of his neighbour, lights a gleam of 
infernal joy in his heart, and gives a mo+ 
mentary relief to the gnawings of envy. 

Pride instigates to detraction. A 
man thinks highly of himself, and wishes 


this is, that h loys all his er age 
is is, that he emp oys 
to detect the blemishes of his rivals; 


whenever his’ efforts are cuncantinse a 
most literally calls in his friends: and his 
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neighbours, saying, Rejoice with me, for I 
ry made a rich discovery. The fall of a 
rival he deems an advancement of himself; 
for he could wish to give the applause of 
the world a greater concentration, himself 
being the grand focal point. 

If the real sentiments and wishes of one 
who is labouring under this detestable pas- 
sion, were exhibited in plain language, it 
might call up a blush on the reader’s face 
for the degradation of his species. If it 
would not be a ridiculous stretch of the 
imagination to attribute rationality and 
pride to one of the lighted candles in a 
chandelier, it would not be thought unna- 
tural to make it utter a soliloquy like the 
following—“ Alas! my light is so blended 
with that of my fellows as to be undistin- 
guishable ; at least, no notice is taken of 
my individual importance. And, although 
I am confident that I am the most brilliant 
luminary in the room, insomuch that were 
all these my dim companions extinguished, 
I think there would be no great diminution 
of light; yet not one of the company has 
serse enough to a) jate, or to notice my 
superior merits. hat course shall I take 
to optain celebrity? I wish I could call the 
attention of the company to the dimness of 
these poor tapers around me, for that might 
possibly introduce the subject of my splen- 
dour ; and I wish still more ardently, that 
every one of them would absolutely expire, 
and then I should have nothing to eclipse 
my radiancy, or rob me of my glory.” 

If to attribute sentiments like the above 
to the proud and envious, be not to cari- 
cature them, we need not wonder that evil- 
speaking should be with them a very grateful 
employment. 

Hatred and malice have always a share 
in generating detraction ; and often, indeed, 
are its direct procreators. “ Hateful, and 
hating one another,” is the fearful and most 
humbling description of the human cha- 
racter, which is given by the pen of inspira- 
tion—a description which all experience 
demonstrates to be just. How easily is the 
fire of hatred lighted up in the bosom of 
fallen man! It is difficult, even for the 
pious, not to hate the man in whose 
deportment they discover baseness and 
depravity; still more, if that depravity 
display itself in a way that is injurious to 
themselves. But hatred is originated by 
qualities far less disgusting—by ignorance, 
clownishness, and stupidity; nay, even the 
absence of a beautiful countenance and a 
handsome figure will excite a prejudice in 
some minds against a person, which will 
scarcely suffer them to admire even his 
moral excellencies. Now, if the fire of 








hatred be admitted into the heart, it will 
assuredly belch out its restless lava, “even 
bitter words.” 

Another very prolific source of evil- 
speaking is, the love of talking, the mi- 
serable vanity of being thought the depositary 
of secrets, and the retailer of news. Some 
are driven into this vice by the extreme 
barrenness of their minds ; by the scantiness 
of their knowledge, and their inability to 
engage in rational and useful conversation. 
These poor creatures are almost to be pitied ; 
although one might assure them, that they 
had better be sneered at as fools, than 
detested as villains, Sometimes the de- 
famer betrays the symptoms of a disgusting 
hypocrisy: while the most deadly venom is 
dropping from his lips, he affects to express 
himself in a whining, wary, and pious man- 
ner, that he may pass for the possessor of a 
feeling heart and a prudent tongue. 

To those who may inquire, “ What harm 
there is in evil-speaking?” I would reply, 
1. It injures the person of whom you speak, 
by detracting so much from the weight and 
worth of his character in a few moments, 
as, Yap it may require an age to regain. 
2. It is injurious to yourselves; by so doi 
you indulge bad feelings, and thereby of 
fend God. By the same means also you 
strengthen these vicious passions. But the 
evil-speaker injures his character in the 
sight of men. Those who appear to be 
gratified with his caricatures and witticisms, 
cannot forbear, the while, to despise him as 
the possessor of unamiable feelings, and to 
regard him altogether as a dangerous cha- 
racter, who may one day spend this mis- 
chievous and invidious wit upon themselves. 
Lastly, detraction is hurtful to the person te 
whom it is addressed; by grieving their 
minds, if they are pious, and by inducing 
some, and tempting all, to share in the 
guilt. ' 

One reason why many persons, otherwise 
sincerely pious, are often betrayed into the 
sin of evil-speaking, is, the fair but delusive 
arguments by which it seems to be su 
ported. Many of these, while they gravely 
suppose themselves to be expressing their 
abhorrence of wickedness, are only venting 
a splenetic and detestable enmity. To 
declare our entire discountenance and ab- 
horrence of vice is unquestionably proper ; 
but this may generally be done wi 
personal allusions ; or if individualizing be . 
necessary, we ought, in most cases, to ad- 
dress ourselves in private to the offender 
himself, in conformity to the direction given 
by our blessed Lord, Matt. xviii. 15, &c. 
to which we have already alluded. In this 
way he will have an opportunity of excul+ 
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pating himself, if unjustly accused, or of 
receiving benefit from the loving expostu- 
lations of his friend. Another misleading 
sophism which keeps the detractor in coun- 
tenance, is the following —‘“ A base action 
ought to be exposed, and made the subject 
of severe animadversion, because its author 
deserves to be punished by this means.” 

Now, that the perpetrator of a bad action 
merits punishment, even more severe than 
the shame of exposure, is not questioned : 
the question is, has the person Who ad- 
vances this objection authority to inflict 
punishment on the delinquent ? Human pu- 
nishments are only legitimate when calcu- 
lated to benefit either the offender or the 
ee ; the former by correction, the latter 

yy warning; and when this object cannot 
reasonably be contemplated, no man, no 
number of men, however dignified, are 
authorized to inflict punishment. Now, no 
man should dare to “take up a reproach 
inst his neighbour,” without first asking 

himself the following questions:—Am I 
certain that by thus doing I shall seriously 
promote the -interests of any one person, 
and do no injury that shall not be out- 
weighed by the benefit? Is this my single 
intention? Am I actuated by no vindictive 
feelings? Have I no pleasure in the mere 
act of relating evil of another? And, am I 
determined to dwell no longer on the sub- 
ject than is necessary ’—If these queries can 

satisfactorily and conscientiously an- 
swered, the action becomes a duty; but if 
they cannot, he stands charged with a 
crime, the guilt of which consists partly in 
the violation of a direct prohibition of 
scripture, “Speak evil of no man,” Titus 
iii. 3. and partly in the indulgence of ma- 
lignant feelings, which are completely at 
variance with that evangelical love which 

“covereth a multitude of sins.” 

- Those who view evil-speaking in the light 
of a salutary correction of the delinquent, 
labour, it is presumed, under a serious mis- 
take. In general, this remedy 
qualities so deleterious as to render its 
administration highly unsafe; or, in other 
words, it is, in most cases, more calculated 
to injure than to benefit. Most men place 
a considerable value upon their character 
and honour; and while they do so, it is 
highly probable they will eudeavour to pre- 
serve them. A sense of honour is the most 
rigid guardian of virtue; but when this is 
taken away, a breach is made in the moral 
citadel, which portends its approaching ruin. 
If a man feel that his character is gone, a 
‘mighty stimulus to honourable conduct is 

. lost: that which arises from the hope of 
retrieving his reputation must be feeble, 
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from the fact, which every one knows, of 
the extreme difficulty of retrieving a ble- 
mished reputation. 

With regard to the advantage which 
others may derive from the exposure of 
faults, it may be sufficient to observe, that 
this benefit is uncalled for; the examples 
of misconduct, and of the ruinous effects of 
misconduct already —_ public, are suf- 
ficiently numerous for every purpose of 
this kind. ; 

But it may be said, “ We hate hypocrisy 
and deception, and think that every 
ought to be known to be what he really is.” 
Let us drag this, and all the other allega- 
tions that are advanced in favour of evil- 
speaking, into the light of a general 
principle; I mean that venerable maxim 
delivered by our Lord, “ Therefore all things 
whatsoever ye would that men should do 
to you, do ye even soto them.” Now, sup- 
pose the reader had committed a fault inad- 
vertently, precipitately, or even deliberately ; 
but he now, perhaps, detests the action, and is 
ashamed of his conduct; I ask how, in such 
a case, would he wish to be treated by 
others? surely with lenity and forbearance. 
But suppose he should be informed that a 
certain individual of his acquaintance, takes 
abundance of pains to publish his crime, 
detailing it, with much apparent glee and 
self-satisfaction, at every convenient op- 
portunity; would he not feel stung with 
indignation at this gratuitous defamer, and 
believe him to be a base unfeeling wretch : 
but let the reader remember, that if such 
would be his sentiments concerning an 
evil-speaker, when his own conduct was in 
question, to the very same abhorrence and 
execration is he entitled, should he ever be 
guilty of this vice. 

These remarks have been made solely 
with reference to the detraction which deals 
only in true statements ; what, then, shall 
be said of that which deals in statements 
that are coloured and exaggerated, in un- 
charitable conjectures, sneering and cari- 
catured insinuations, and lying slanders! 

Ww. Rosinsovy. 

Rainton, near Thirsk. 


—_——_ 
CHRISTIANITY UNIVERSALLY BENEFICIAL. 


Ir the gospel could not be proved ti be 
true or authentic, it might be proved to 
be desirable; because altogether adapted 
to the condition of man, and manifestly. 
promotive of his highest happiness.— 
Christianity interdicts all vice, and enjoins 
all virtue: its grand and professed design 
is the complete extirpation of moral evil out 
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of the soul, and the implantation of every 


moral excellency. And Christianity pos- 
sesses the means of accomplishing this ob- 
ject; for it actually does accomplish it: 
thousands have by its influence been re- 
claimed from the lowest abyss of vice and 
depravity, to the most exalted state of holi- 
ness. It is a renovating as well as a direc- 
tive system. Its injunctions are stamped 
with the lofty signatures of divine authority : 
they are the announcements of an infinite 
sovereign, not the fallible advice of an err- 
ing mortal. 

The precepts of the gospel bear the 
solemn danain of divine laws, and laws 
enforced by the most persuasive sanctions. 
The 1 also reveals an all-sufficient 
remedy for human guilt and corruption : it 
exhibits to man the blackness of his guilt, 
but it also holds out to him the star of hope— 
the promise and the possibility of pardon : 
it teaches him his duty, and at the same 
time imparts to him the power to perform it. 
It brings life and immortality to light, un- 
draws the curtain of eternity, and acquaints 
us with the awful and irrevocable decisions 
of the final judgment respecting the different 
characters of men. Thus the gospel is not 
only beautiful and grand in theory, but in- 
fluential and efficient in effect. It demon- 
strates its own divinity by the moral vic- 
tories it achieves. Unlike the cold and 
disjointed schemes of morals which are 
patched together by heathen philosophers, 
and which never made one thoroughly con- 
sistent character ; Christianity triumphs over 
the most desperate and stubborn depravity, 
and has transformed thousands of the vilest 
of mankind into characters distinguished for 
every thing that is holy and amiable. 

An infidel, even on his own principles, 
can never be justified in propagating infi- 
delity ; because in so doing he cannot 
be actuated by a love to mankind ; he cannot 
prove that infidelity is calculated in the 
smallest degree to promote the happiness 
of man ; but of that happiness it may be 
clearly proved to be subversive. A man 
who should barter the present enjoyments 
and promised blessings of the 1, for 
the cold and joyless principles of infidelity, 
would exchange a certain good, for what is, 
at best, an insipid draught, but which may 
prove a dreadful poison. 

Infidelity has nothing to offer. It pro- 
poses to blast the enjoyments, and obliterate 
the hopes, which the gospel imparts, but 
presents us with no compensation for our 
loss. It tears from our hands the only 
authentic guide of life, and leaves us to 
grope our way through this howling wilder- 
ness, exposed to inevitable mistake and 
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certain destruction. If infidelity have any 
system’ of morals, it is lame and inefficient. 
Rejecting the divine authority of the serip- 
tures, theism. and its maxims are divested 
of all their energy and power to command, 
by being reduced from the character of divine 
laws, to that of mere human advice, which 

every one is at liberty to reject or receive. 
Infidelity unchains the passions of men ; 
and while it absurdly pretends to emanci- 
pate reason, it in reality. reduces it to a 
state of the most abject bondage, by sub- 
jecting it to the tyrannical dominion of the 
passions. It sweeps away the barriers of 
vice, and the guards of virtue; and plun- 
dering us of all our delightful —- of 
heavenly happiness, it leaves us to feast on 
the horrid wish of annihilation. ; 
Ws. Rosinson. 

—_——_»@—— 


STRICTURES ON PHILOMATHES’ ESSAY ON 
LEGAL ENACTMENTS. 


Mr. Eprrtor. ' 
Sr1r.—As your correspondent Philomathes 
(in your last number, col. 135,) has invited 
animadversion upon his essay, and as I 
conceive his handling of the subject is by 
no means satisfactory ; I take the liberty of 
troubling you with a few observations on . 
the same. 

Philomathes says, in an early part of his 
paper,—that, whether, with Locke, we be- 
lieve in an “ original compact,” or not, 
“there is an agreement existing among the 
members of every state, and the terms of 
that agreement are, that in return for the 
protection afforded by that state, there 
should be an obedience to its laws on the 
- of those who are thereby protected.” 

rom this he draws the argument, that as 
the observance of a contract is a moral 
bond on the conscience, so is the observance 
of legal enactments. Admitting (which 
of course all men do) that a contract is 
binding, and allowing that this agreement 
exists, his ergo is a necessary consequence. 

But this “agreement” does not exist: 
for if protection were the price of obedience, 
then outlawry is the consequence of dis- 
obedience, and the offender is no longer 
under the protection of the law: which is 
not the case ; a criminal being under the 
law’s protection, the same as another in- 
dividual, although it is inflicting a certain 
punishment at the time. 

As numbers are previously understood in 
the formation of aggregates, so are mem- 
bers in the formation of a state. Therefore 
it is not the state that “first says to its 
members ;” but it is the members that first 
say to each other, We will contribute in 
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money, kind, or services, according to our 
ability, towards a fund, and a force to be 
supported by that fund, for our protection. 
A government is formed, which, receiving 
these contributions, is enabled to take mea- 
sures for the general protection, by making 
laws for that end, and enforcing them by 
penalties. Here then is the only compact 
or agreement that can be said to exist. We 
will give you sufficient supplies, say the 
members to the state; do you give us pro- 
tection. But as the agreement to contri- 
bute fixes no certain sum, and men are not 
agreed as to what sum is sufficient ; their 
conscience is no further concerned in this 
agreement than as they are disposed to ex- 
tend their calculations: and if they are 
called upon to contribute more than they 
think is necessary for the purpose, and find 
means to evade the excess, conscience can- 
not upbraid them for a broken contract. 
Obedience to the laws, instead of being 
the terms of a state’s protection, is the 
means of protection; since all its laws are 
und to have no other end, and it is 
invariably by penalties that it enforces them. 
This brings me to your correspondent’s 
doctrine of punishments, which, in two 
itions at least wherein he has exhibited 
it, I shall take this opportunity of noticing. 
Philomathes views punishment as.“ an ad- 
ditional means to deter persons from the 
perpetration of offences,” and not the pri- 
mary ; and as an “ inadequate compensa- 
tion for the civil inconvenience supposed to 
arise from the offence.” 1st. Philomathes 
thinks he has “sufficiently shewn that 
punishment is only an additional means, 
&c.” by saying, col. 141, “that the legis- 
lature first says,” so and so “ to its mem- 
bers, and appeals, as it were, to the con- 
science.” This fanciful appeal to the con- 
science, supported only by an “as-it- were,” 
he considers as the primary means of de- 
terring from the commission of crime. This 
being the case, he argues, that punishment 
must be an after-consideration with law- 
makers; which may be readily admitted, as 
no legislature, not actuated by the diposition 
of a Nero, would first decree a punishment, 
and then cast about for a law as an apology 
for inflicting it. The law’s appeals to con- 
science must be shewn by acts of parlia- 
ment, before they can be admitted to exist 
in any other way than in the shape of pains 
and penalties: but it is hard to perceive 
the application of the “after consideration” to 
the purpose for which he has used it, 
namely, to disprove Blackstone’s supposition, 
“ that the alternative is offered to every man, 
either of abstaining from a particular act, 
or submitting to a certain penalty.” This 





supposition, as it is called, most assuredly 
appears to be the natural unsophisticated 
state of the case: for no legislature can ab- 
solutely prevent crime, as the crimes com- 
mitted under the best regulated govern- 
ments testify. As a state cannot prevent 
crime, what can it do but offer its condi- 
tions? But what are its conditions? Such 
as no reasonable man would accept; nor 
is a deliberate violation of the law com- 
mitted, but in the hope of concealment. 

In the 2nd place, Philomathes’ opinion, 
that the punishment awarded is an inade- 
quate compensation, &c. comes under con- 
sideration. So far do I differ from’ your 
correspondent in this particular, that I 
conceive it may readily be shewn that the 
penalty in every case is meant to be much 
more than a mere compensation. In the 
case of fines, not only are they made suf- 
ficiently heavy to make up to the state a 
sum equal to what has been withheld ille- 
gally; but as much over and above is 
levied, as will reward handsomely the dis- 
coverer of the fraud. For if the penalty 
inflicted were only equal to the illegitimate 
profits of the criminal, he would. have lost 
nothing, and the chance of concealment 
was a sufficient inducement to make the 
attempt. So that instead of an intimida- 
tion, here would exist an inducement. It 
may here be objected, that this inducement 
must exist so-long as any chance of the 
escape of the perpetrator exists; and with- 
out this chance, deliberate evasion of the 
law is not practised. It may be answered, 
that a little examination will demonstrate it 
to be the practice of legislators, to fix the 
penalty of any crime proportionately high, 
according to the facilities of concealment, 
and the strength of the motives to its per- 
petration. Thus is the inducement counter- 
acted by a weight of penalty: and this 
consideration accounts for the seeming ir- 
regularity of some of our criminal laws, 
which have been condemned as too dispro- 
portionate in offence and punishment, for 
want of taking the consideration of this 
principle into view. And that the prin- 
ciple is correct, must be admitted, if penal- 
ties are meant effectually to intimidate. 
The punishment of death itself, even for the 
greatest ordinary crime of murder, is, in its 
horrid approach and public ignominy, im- 
measurably worse than the brief pain, which 
probably the wretch inflicted on his victim. 

Your correspondent, denying the suffi- 
ciency of pone to recompense a 
country for the breach of its laws, triumph- 
antly asks, ‘‘ What benefit it can be toa 
country, that an individual, who has dis- 
obeyed its laws, and trampled under foot 
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its authority, should be exiled or incar- 
cerated?” Has he forgotten the benefit 
that may accrue from that individual’s 
labour? or, if nothing else, the benefit of 
example? Without example, the law is a 
dead letter. It is this that gives it energy, 
and confirms it, as it were; and as punish- 
ment is meant for intimidation and not 
rev: , it has no existence as a “terror to 
evil-doers” but by examples. “Trampling 
under foot the country’s authority” is a 
mere flourish of words. Is the man tram- 
pling upon the authority under which he 
is suffering? or how is that authority com- 
promised, which never professed absolutely 
to prevent him? Its authority has sustained 
no injury : it threatened, and it fulfils. 

The inadequacy of punishment as a com- 
saree your correspondent opposes to 

lackstone ; whom he accuses of having 
taken for granted, the thing to be proved. 
Now I beg to refer this accusation entirely 
to a mistake of Philomathes. His doctrine 
of adequate compensation, Blackstone ex- 
pressly professes to restrict to such things 
as, having been in themselves matters of 
indifference, are made illegal by the state. 
“ But where disobedience to law involves 
in it, also, any degree of public mischief or 

rivate injury, there it falls within our 
noe distinction, and is also an offence 
against conscience.” Upon this avowal of 
Blackstone, your correspondent asserts, that 
the disobedience of any law involves in it 
either public mischief or private injury, so 
that there are no laws which it is indifferent 
whether they be observed or not; and then 
comes his accusation above mentioned. It 
is impossible the judge should have meant 
the preposterous laws Philomathes takes 
him to mean. Philomathes himself says 
in a former part of his paper, “It is 
true that the act which a legislature may 
prohibit, may be in itself indifferent, 
neither good nor bad.” This is the judge’s 
opinion ; and by that which involves public 
mischief or private injury, he means, that 
which does so whether enacted or not, and 
which is clearly an offence against con- 
science. So that in using the terms matter 
of indifference, he no more assumes the 
thing in question, than his accuser, who 
uses similar language, although his opinion 
is the very opposite. 

But Philomathes in another place, (col. 
139) is guilty of the fact charged upon the 
judge, where he sup that the violation 
of a law, whilst it is yet doubtful if con- 
science be concerned, merits the chastisement 
of conscience. And here he seems to be 
in a great perplexity to conceive how, if we 
do not allow conscience in the case of a 
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breach of law, a man who cannot be de- 
tected is to be punished. This —_—- 
be the strangest part of his essay. he 
mean to imply that every crime has its 
punishment in this world, whether discovered 
or not? In opposition to this, a strong 
argument has been generally drawn in 
favour of a future state of retribution, from 
the acknowledged fact, which all experience 
supports, that vice in this world is often 
triumphant and virtue cast down. But 
allowing, for the sake of argument, that 
“the compunctious visitings of nature” 
always reached the breaker of the law, and 
Robin Conscience to be installed general 
hangman to the state; then the unhappy 
wretch, who happened to be found out, 
would receive, in addition to his compunc- 
tious visitings, (which must be a sufficient 
retribution, or they serve not the argument) 
the punishment of the law, and still there 
would exist the same disparity betwixt him 
and the undiscovered perpetrator. “ It is 
difficult,” says your correspondent, “ to say, 
upon what principle the violation of the 
law should, for want of detection, go un- 
punished.” It is easy, methinks, to say— 
upon the principle of said want of detection ; 
but I see no propriety in calling it a prin- 
ciple, since punishment is not withheld 
upon principle at all, but solely through 
ignorance of the proper head upon which 
to visit it. 

Finally, touching the question generally, 
conscience cannot be bound by legal en- 
actments, unless it can be shewn that legal 
enactments cannot possibly be miscalculated 
to the end proposed, i.e. the general good 
of the community. Now as it cannot be 
denied that a legal enactment may be mis- 
calculated to its object, and may be pro- 
ductive of evil instead of good ; there is 
room left for individual opinion ; and it is 
morally impossible that the individual, who 
views a law as an evil, should be bound 
in conscience to observe it. But the risk of 
the penalty under an active government, 
being too great, he observes it; or he may 
scorn the deception necessary to evade it, and 
submits as to a necessary evil. But where 
proper precautions are taken by a govern- 
ment, no conscientious man can escape the 
observance of such laws as he can submit to 
without compromising his integrity: for at 
the least, falsehood must be the righthand 
helper of most evaders of its requirements, - 

their disapproval of the law cannot 


justify them. It is upon this principle of 
the freedom of conscience, that a = 
government enjoys the confidence of the 
people, and consequently, the national pros- 


perity is increased, public opinion rendering 
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the disposition to keep back the dues of 
government less prevalent, and the risk of 
discovery much greater. And what is the 
confidence of the people in the legislature, 
but a conviction from experience that it will 
make only such laws as are for the public 
good, whilst it has the power of doing the 
contrary? Thus a legislature never does 
better than when by its wisdom and modera- 
tion, it recommends its enactments to the 
consciences of the people. 

February, 1827. Non Jurisconsu tus. 

oe 
STRICTURES ON CATHOLIC CLAIMS 
EXAMINED. 
Mr. Epiror. 
Sir.—Having observed that your corres- 
ndent, who calls himself ‘“‘ A Protestant,” 
in your last number (for February,) anim- 
adverted upon your admirable sentiments 
expressed in the Imperial Magazine for 
October last, and controverted your opinions 
there expressed, relative to the obnoxious 
and unalterable principles of the Roman 
Cathoiics,.and their consequent ineligibility 
to sustain important stations of power and 
responsibility in the Protestant empire of 
Great Britain, I beg leave to trouble you 
with a few observations on that important 
subject, a subject which, under the feigned 
signature of “Omega” once before, in 1820, 
I attempted to discuss, through the excellent 
medium of your impartial Magazine. 

My views on that subject, sir, like the 
principles on which they are founded, are 
unalterable by any professions of attach- 
ment which the professors of popery may 
be induced, with a view to the attainment 
of their grand object, to make. There are 
only two grounds, sir, upon which the claims 
of the Roman Catholic subjects of Great 
Britain, upon a full participation of the 
political honours and political power of the 
empire, can rest; and but one, upon which 
that claim ought to be conceded. The first is 
that of fear, the seeond is affection. I think 
every one will acknowledge that the British 
government ought not to grant the boon 
upon the principle of fear, because this 
would not only be a degradation to the 
character of that government, but it would 
afford no security of attachment, from the 
Papists to the government. Yet it is re- 
markable that this is the favourite ground 
upon which the demagogues of the Popish 
faction in Ireland choose to advocate their 
cause; and the language of menace, 
is naturally preferred by them, to that of 
conciliatory submission, because, as we may 
justly presume, it is most congenial to their 
feelings, and best accords with the disposi- 





tions they would fain indulge and gratify 
by corresponding overt acts, if their power 
were but commensurate with their incli- 
nations. 

These conclusions, sir, are, I believe, 
fully justified, not only by the inveterate 
hostility, which is well known to pervade the 
mind of the Papist, from the earliest infu- 
sion and most assiduous cultivation of en- 
mity against the principles, as well as the 
professors, of every religion except their own : 
but, what is far more important to the 
present question, from the open and avowed 
declarations of the leaders of that faction, 
both clerical and laical. From the unani- 
mous testimony of these men, it is clear— 
1st, That a Protestant government is by 
them considered to be a standing insult to 
the dignity of the church of Rome ; and its 
existence, an open act of rebellion against 
the paramount authority of that church ; 
which, in the assertion and contemplation 
of its divine right to universal dominion, 
arrogantly continues to ascribe to itself the 
exclusive title of catHotic? From the 
same authentic source we learn,—2dly, 
That the concession of all the privileges 
they now claim, would no more satisfy those 
turbulent and restless men, than the impor- 
tant concessions already made, have done. 
They receive nothing as a bounty, but 
claim every thing as a matter of right. 
Hence we find no expressions of gratitude 
in any of their public speeches or writings ; 
but incessant murmurings, insatiable dis- 
content, and insolent threats. These are 
the weapons with which they assail a mild 
and patriotic government, whose tolerant 
concessions have been met by insult, and 
repaid by menace! And hence it is fair 
to conclude, that were the British govern- 
ment to address them in the language of 
the Eastern monarch, with “ What is your 
request? and it shall be granted, even unto 
the half of the kingdom?” (Esther v. 3.) 
they would sullenly demand the other half 
also: For, sir, let the liberality, candour, 
and benevolence of your correspondent dic- 
tate what they may to him, respecting the 
expediency, or even the equity, of gratify- 
ing the Papists with a full participation of 
political power, he may rely upon it, they 
never will be satisfied without a complete 
monopoly of all the power, both civil and 
ecelesiastical, in these realms; which they 
firmly believe, to this day, was unjustly 
wrested from them by an usurping and 
anti-divine power at the glorious periods 
of the Reformation and Revolution. By 
the former, the sacred and indefeasible 
dominion of the Pope and his emissaries 
over our consciences was impiously rejected 
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and overthrown; and by the latter, the 
equally divine authority of a Popish dy- 
nasty over our persons, our property, and 
our laws, was annihilated. Sir, these are 
crimes which the church of Rome has 
never yet pardoned, and which she nevercan 
pardon : nor will any thing short of the full 
recovery of these lost powers, either by con- 
cession or by coercion, ever conciliate the 
Popish faction of Ireland; instigated as it 
unquestionably is, in all its proceedings, by 
the court of Rome. 

Upon the evidence, sir, of these important 
principles and facts, the truth of which 
cannot be called in question, it is most un- 
questionable, that all cordial affection from 
a Popish subject, as such, of Great Britain, 
to his Protestant government, is an idle 
chimera ; and as this is the only basis on 
which the concession of political power 
could rest with either safety or propriety, 
no concession can, in my humble opinion, 
ever be made, consistently with fidelity, in 
the Bnitish legislature, to the principles of 
that illustrious Constitution, of which it is 
indeed the accredited guardian ; but which, 
Iam bold to affirm, it has no legitimate 
power to compromise, alienate, or subvert. 
It is the inheritance of the nation ; received 
by the special providence of God from our 
ancestors, who, amidst the flames of Smith- 
field, or with their swords in their hand, 
rescued those inestimable privileges from 
the tyrannical emissaries of that church,which, 
with characteristic hypocrisy, now claims, 
under the false pretence of a renovation of 
principle, and of attachment to our Pro- 
testant Constitution, the gradual recovery of 
its lost jurisdiction in these happy realms. 

Stained, sir, as the church of Rome is 
with the blood of the Christian, as well as 
Jewish and Pagan victims of her cruel 
intolerance, and insatiable lust of power ; 
and polluted, as she is, with the sanction 
and practice of every crime which has ever 
disgraced human nature, by her very popes 
and priests, in profuse abundance; and 
corrupt as her degrading doctrines are, with 
the very barbarism of theological depravity, 
absurdity, and error, it becomes her to 
hide her polluted face in the dust of humilia- 
tion ; and instead of rearing her audacious 
head in the insolent attitude of menace, 
she should be seen crouching, in the act of 

nitent humiliation, at the feet of that 

viour, in whose insulted name her enor- 
mous crimes have been perpetrated !— 
Instead of again contending for domina- 
tion in the British empire, the professors of 
her preposterous om should rejoice, with 


humble gratitude, that the mild principles 
of our Constitution tolerate their absurdities ; 
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and protect even their idolatrous worship 
of a piece of bread and of their virgin god- 
dess! Sir, I trust the British government 
knows the immutability of Popish principles 
too well, ever to trust the subjects of those 
principles, and of the foreign authority which 
gave them birth, to make and execute the 
laws of these realms ! 


I remain, sir, 

London, 

Feb. 12, 1827. S. Tucker. 
—_—@——. 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE ANGLO-SAXON 
LANGUAGE, 


Your obedient servant, 


Tue first principles of every language are 
“we cannot, from 
experience, demonstrate the simple elements 
from which a language begins, nor the ad- 
ditional organization which it gradually re- 
ceives,” we may trace many of its primitive 
words to usages prevailing in remote periods 
of antiquity; and several of its modifica- 
tions to the subsequent changes of history. 
This is peculiarly true of our own language. 

This language, pre-eminently distinguished 
above all other languages of ‘the babbling 
earth,’ for its precision, is to be traced to the 
rude barbarians, who, in the fifth century, 
succeeded in exchanging the morasses of 
the north of Germany, for the wealds and 
hop-grounds of Kent, and ultimately estab- 
lishing themselves in every part of a country, 
to which they have given both a name and 
a tongue; for, enriched as it has been by 
religion and science from the stores of He- 
brew, Arabic, Greek, and Latin, the Anglo- 
Saxon forms its basis and stamina: and to 
the earliest periods of Anglo-Saxon society 
we must resort, for the etymology and force 
of its terms. 

It is not the object of these observations 
to intermeddle with the analysis of this lan- 
guage. The author of the “ Diversions of 
Purley,” followed by the very erudite histo- 
rian of the Anglo-Saxons, has by this means 
traced the progress of its formation, and de- 
veloped many of the principles on which that 
progress has been made. The present de- 
sign is simply, by connecting a few of the 
terms of the tongue with the probable cir- 
cumstances in which they originated, to 
render them mutually illustrative. 

And it may not be amiss to commence 
with some of our proper names. These lead 
us back to periods of semi-barbarism ; and 
many of them refer to the warrior-habits of 
the times when they were first imposed. 
ALERED, for instance, from fred, peace, is 
all-peace. Barnarp (bearn-heart ) shews 
us the anxiety that a fierce and uncultivated 
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people manifested to implant in their chil- 
dren the more valuable — of the 
beasts that prowled around them. Beve, 
signifies prayer. Hence the name of Beads- 
man, who formerly presented the intercession 
in the church ; and of beads, used by Papists 
to number their devotions. From this is 
derived the verb to bid, which primarily 
signified not to command but entreat. 
CuAr es is wholly noble: Car, in the old 
Teutonic, signifying all; and edel, abbre- 
viated to eal, (from whence our title of no- 
bility, earl) noble. CutTHBERT, eminence 
of knowledge, is from cuth, known; and 
bert, a common termination of Saxon 
names: beorht is light; out of which was 
formed the adjective, beright, shining, or 
illustrious. e@ name common on the 
banks of the Tyne and Tweed, in the south, 
is almost as uncouth as the term by which I 
am expressing it. Dunstan, nearly syno- 
niymous with the Hebrew Perer, is stabi- 
lity. Dune, a hill; frequently applied to 
the large embankments employed to guard 
against the encroachments of the sea, whence 
the name of Dunkirk. The life of the 
extraordinary priest of this name, is an 
amusing part of monkish history, and 
admirably detailed in Turner’s “ History 
of the Anglo-Saxons,” vol. ii. p. 239, et 

Epwarp, keeper of his word, from 
ead or eath, and ward or guard. FRANK, 
free, explains itself. Freperic, is from 
ric, possession, and fred, peace; GILBERT, 
gild, means bountiful, and the termination, 
already explained, makes the name ‘ illus- 
trious for liberality.’ 

The Anglo-Saxon history presents us with 
many instances of guilds, associations pre- 
cisely of the character of our modern clubs ; 
instituted for mutual preservation and ~ 
port; and to supply fees to the clergy for 
masses forthe dead. Associations for other 
purposes were subsequently thus denomi- 
nated ; and the satin un finally transferred 
to their places of meeting. Henry, the 
first syllable of this name was originally 
written han, to have; it is so used in some 
parts of England now : thus Henry expresses 
what most wish their children to be, a rich 
man. Hugh is joy; from whence our 
heugho, or by corruption hoe tide. Hum- 
PRY, (heym-fred ) peace athome. Ratpu, 
(rad-ulph ) helpful in counsel, from ulph, 
lielp; and rad (from whence the verb to 
read,) discourse, declaration. Ricuarp, 
(ric-hart) is a benevolent heart: and 
Rernwart, one that is pure. Rosert, 
(ru-beright, ) from ru, rest, is undisturbed 
repose : ER, (ru-gard, ) is the defender 
of it: and Rowtanp, denotes the place 
where it is enjoyed. [ shall only further 





particularize Wittiam, properly Guild- 
helm; in Latin Gulielmus. is was ori- 
ginally a term of dignity, when a soldier in 
the wars with the Romans, who were well, 
and sometimes splendidly armed, succeeded 
in killing a Roman knight, he was rewarded 
with the gilded helmet of the fallen officer, 
and honoured with the title of Gildhelm. 
Becoming afterwards an ordinary name, it 
was changed by a very common substitution 
in the language, of W for G, into William. 

In the same remote ages of history, we 
may discover many of our most significant 
graphic terms ; and which have displaced, in 
the topography of this country, the ancient 
names by which our mountains and residen- 
ces were distinguished by the aborigines of 
the island ; for the Saxons gave their own 
denomination to every place which their 
successful aggression reduced under their 
sway. From bye, their name for house, we 
have a hundred terminations, such as Holtby, 
Whitby, Selby, &c. or, the wood-house, 
white-house, and boat-house. The habita- 
tions of the Anglo-Saxons were often in the 
simplest form of rustic architecture; con- 
structed of wood, and, in the infancy of the 
art, scarcely impervious to the weather ; while 
openings in the walls, called by them eh- 
thyrl (eye-holes) were necessary avenues for 
the admission of light, as a substitute for the 
more modern contrivance of glass windows. 
Under these circumstances even the great 
ALFRED found lanterns necessary for main- 
taining light in his palace: and this may 
account for the frequent bequest in wills, 
during the Saxon Heptarchy, of curtains or 
hangings for rooms, which must have con- 
stituted a necessary article of furniture. 

None of the Anglo-Saxons’ houses could 
boast of a chimney; yet these were their 
heyms, and adapted to their notions of 2m- 
fort. The size of some of them led to the 
more dignified denomination of stede, still 
retained in some districts, from whence our 
term steward. These houses, for better de- 
fence, they sometimes surrounded with an 
embankment and hedge, or tune, which 
then received the name of the enclosure. 
The house and fence are combined in cofe- 
tune, modernly cotton. Their villages they 
called thorpes. Bishop-thorpe, the seat of 
the archbishop of York, ‘and many other 

laces, retain the termination. Places de- 
ended with walls of turf, or large mounds 
of earth, or burgs, received the name of 
borough. 

From their beorgs, we borrow the phrase 
of burying, in application to the dead. 
Their mode of interment was to lay the dead 
on the surface of the ground and cover them 
with earth and stones to a considerable 
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height, which was called beorging, or hid- 
ing. Several of these beorgs, or tumuli, 
have been explored, and found to contain 
bodies in some degree of preservation. Any 
place of supposed peculiar security they 
called wyc, refuge or retreat. Alnwick, 
Warwick, and several other places, retain 
this termination. The city of York was an- 
ciently Eborwyc, or Euorwyc, which by 
abbreviation became boric, or voric, and so 
in the end York. Ebor, or Euer, in the 
Saxon, is a wild boar; and York may have 
derived its appellation from being a refuge 
from the wild boars which infested the forest 
of Galtries, in the neighbourhood of that 
city. A toll was formerly levied at Booth. 
um-bar, one of the avenues of the city, for 
the payment of guides through the forest ; 
of which some intimation remains in the 
name of the village of Tollerton, on the 
opposite side. An open field was /ea, or 
lye, tetained in such names as Berkley, the 
field that produced birchen trees, &c.: 
holme was the denomination of fields sur- 
rounded by water: deop, one of their terms 
for sea: nesse, was land running out into 
the ocean: and fen, their word for mire. 

The natural productions of all countries 
will be the food of its inhabitants ; so our 
ancestors are described by the antiquarians 
as living chiefly on brown and wheaten 
bread. Flesh-meat was a greater luxury ; 
but of this, swine’s flesh was the most com- 
mon. The swine lived at large in the fields 
and ‘woods, and from the maize of the 
beechen-tree, called buccwm, on which they 
principally fed, we retain for their flesh the 
term bacon. 

Ale and mead were the common bever- 
ages, of which they indulged in large pota- 
tions. People generally cease to be sensual 
in the same degree that they become intel- 
lectual. Arts in their infancy supply few 
terms, and so we find a paucity of words of 
that kind. Smith, (from the verb to smite,) 
was applied to almost all that used the 
hammer in any department. Spinster, still 
the designation of single ladies, denoted 
the sppionon of all younger female mem- 
bers of a family to the distaff. Merchants 
who travelled with articles of sale were 
termed copeman. Cepe, the word for cat- 
tle, was subsequently applied to articles of 
merchandise generally. These were dis- 
posed of chiefly in the way of barter. The 
precious metals, when first brought into use, 
were circulated in bullion, and estimated by 
weight; hence our pound. ' Our shilling, 
scyllinga, Mr. Turner derives from sceat, a 
part or division ; it was the name of a defi. 
nite piece of metal, originally in an uncoin- 





ed state; but after the art of coining was 


introduced, it became a standing denomina- 
tion of currency. The pennig, a word used 
in many countries, is derived, by the same 
etymologist, from the verb punian, to beat 
or strike, and applied for that reason to 
metal coined. ¢ Saxons designated coin. 
ing by the word mynet, obviously from the 
Latin word moneta, whence our phrase the 
mint ; a presumption that the art was intro. 
duced from Rome. 

The sovereign dignity among the Saxons 
was generally conferred upon the man most 
likely to defend an uncivilized people from 
their enemies: and their word cyning (emi- 
nently valiant) expresses that quality which 
they deemed most for that pur- 
pose. Constable (cyningstable) the support 
of majesty, in some countries is an office of 
high importance. Queen (cwen) is an ab- 
breviation of cunningina, a woman or wife : 
wombman, was their very expressive word 
for the human female. Lord, is their hla- 
ford, a distributer of good. Hlaf, (from 
whence our word /oaf}) meant bread in ge. 
neral, and not, as now, one particular form 
of it: and ford, from whence our verb af- 
ford, to give out, or supply: a title con- 
ferred upon our nobility in consequence of 
their hospitality. Lady, applied to females 
of distinction, was originally written a 
dian, from diento serve. The lord was the 
giver of food; his wife served it out. It is 
still customary to place ladies at the head 
of the table, to serve the guests. Esquire, 
from the French, has taken place of scyld 
knave, armour-bearer, from shield,and knave 
a servant; a word which formerly included 
nothing disgraceful: hence some of our old 
translations of the New Testament render 
Ephes. iv. 1. “I Paul, a knave of the 
Lord.” 

Knight, (literally rider, ) little varying from 
its original orthography, also signifies ser. 
vant : but was applied to an honorary eques- 
trian attendant upon the king. During the 
Heptarchy it was also used to designate 
young people under manhood. May.éer, 
one possessed of power ; shews the force of 
our auxiliary verb may. Sheriff is from shire 
and grave or reve, to overlook or rule. And 
whilst shires had their guardians, so had 
churches, wolds, or forests, lands and bo. 
roughs; hence churchwarden, waldgrave, 
landgrave, and boroughreve. Aldermen 
(ealdorman) were formerly chosen, as the 
word imports, from among the seniors. The 
bailiff, (bayley protector,) had a particular 
charge, called, if a place of defence, a baili- 
wick, and our phrase ‘to find bail,’ still 
signifies the giving security for safe custody. 

Yeoman (geman, common) is a commoner : 


the lowest of these were called keorls; 
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whence churl; and sometimes boores, pea- 
sants ; from whence we compound neigh. 
bour. The nts who resided near the 
farmer was his nighboore; and when the 
inhabitants of the country went to reside in 
the city, they carried with them the same 
phraseology. Ifa keorl became 

of land and a good house, he was entitled 
thegn, a person who possessed thrift, or a 
living. From this comes our word thief 
(thie-off,) he who takes from another his 
thie, or means of thriving. The thegn often 
obtained office under the king, and then the 
same term designated both his service and 
condition: he might then become a Alaford. 
Our word gentleman, of Norman growth, is 
equivalent to the Saxon thegn when in 
office. 

The Saxons, until a. p. 597, were gross 
idolaters. Idolatry in every age and coun- 
try has borne the same character; and many 
of the foolish objects of adoration worship- 
ped in the north, appear to have been only 
different personifications of the deities of 
Greece and Rome. The names of the days 
of our week, now, in the hearing of most, 
mere arbitrary sounds, tell their Pagan origin. 
Tuisco is supposed to have been one of 
their deified ancestors, whom some have 
identified with Noah. Woden (furious) was 
probably the Grecian Mars. Thor, of all 
their idols was held in the highest estima- 
tion. Some have thought the word to be a 
contraction of thunre, or thunder. He was 
probably the Jupiter of classic mythology. 
Friga was reputed the giver of peace and 
abundance; perhaps the Grecian Ceres. 
Seater was probably the Saturn of Greece 
and Rome. 

The names of their months we have 
abandoned for others little less pagan and 
barbarous. These were derived from the 
circumstances of the seasons. January they 
called Wolf-monat, from the danger to 
which they were then exposed by such crea- 
tures. February was Sprout-kele. Their 
kele or pottage, which was made of a herb 
or wurt that we call colewort, a corruption 
of kelewurt. This wurt, or herb, began to 
_ at this season. March they termed 

net-monat, because the days then began 
to exceed the nights. The month continu- 
ing to be so named after the introduction of 
Christianity, gave rise to the denomination 
of the Christian fast of Lent; the greater 
part of the forty days, of which it consisted, 
falling in that month. April was with them 
Oster-monat, because of the prevalence of 
the easter or east winds; and the feast com- 
memorative of the resurrection of Christ 
often taking place in this month, still retains 
the name of Easter. Their mode of nota. 





tion of time was by reckoning the period 
which elapsed from: the increase of every 
moon through its course, to be a month. 
These calculations were engraved on square 
sticks, which they called “ almonaght,” or 
observation of the moon; the origin of our 
word almanack. 

Christianity, at its introduction from 
Rome, found a language admirably appro- 
priated to its doctrines and services. God 
was the Anglo-Saxon name of the Almighty 
Creator and preserver of all things, a word 
that speaks him the chief and most excellent 
good. Heaven (heofen) meant heaved up; 
the elevated place : hell, on the contrary, was 
hidden, put down in obscurity. Ciric, ab- 
reared into kirk, and softened to church, 
evidently owes its origin to Christianity, and 
bearsa contraction of the Greek K uptov oxxoc, 
‘the house of the Lord.” Halagh was the 
term for holy; and wied sacred ; the word 
“hallowed,” in the Lord’s prayer, is formed 
of both. The period on which we comme- 
morate the outpouring of the Spirit is de- 
nominated from the latter word : it is properly 
Wied-sun-tide, and applied to this festival 
because of its connexion with the sacred 
Spirit. 

The Cyric weccan, or church wakes, were 
festivals of a different character. These were 
the anniversaries of the festivals of the patron 
saint to which the church had been dedi- 
cated, and, at the establishment of Christi- 
anity in this country by the Saxons, substi- 
tuted in place of the idolatrous rites of 
heathenism. They commenced, according 
to the Jewish mode of reckoning the Sab- 
bath, at six o’clock on the evening preced- 
ing, which was usually spent to a late hour 
in disgraceful excesses: this gave rise to the 
name wake, and the application to them of 
the term vigil. The Pope, who recom. 
mended their adoption, advised the erection 
of booths, made of the branches of trees, 
round the church, on the occasion: vestiges 
of which custom still remain in several parts 
of the nation. These annual festivals gave 
rise tocommercial marts, or fairs, and which 
are now commonly held on such occasions. 
The word fair, from feria, a holyday, in 
consequence of these anniversaries being 
often held on such days, naturally commu- 
nicated to the mart its denomination.* 

As specimens of the language, as it ex- 
isted in this country in the middle age’, we 
subjoin, from ‘ Martin’s Rationale of the 
English Language,” the Lord’s Prayer :— 
First, literally translated from one of the 
most ancient Anglo-Saxon MSS. dated 
about a. p. 700.—Second, transmitted from 





*Sce Whitaker’s History of Manchester. 
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Rome, in rhyme, for the benefit of English 
Christians, by Pope Adrian, an Englishman, 
about a. D. 1160.—Third, in the translation 
of John Wickliffe, made about a. p. 1380. 


I. 

Father our thon art in Heaven, be hallowed 
name thine, come kingdom thine be will, thine 
so as in Heaven and in earth, Loaf our over- 
substantia give us to day, and forgive us debts 
our as we forgive debts our And not lead us 
into temptation, but deliver us from Evil. 


II. 
Ure Fadyr in Heven rich 
Thy Name be balyed ever lich 
Thou bring us to thy michell Blisse 
Als it in Heaven y-doe 
Evar in Yearth beene it also 
That holy Bread that lasteth Ay 
Thou send it us this ilk day 
Fargive ous all that we have don 
As we forgives eauch ofher Mon 
Ni let us fall into no Founding 
Ac shield ous fro the fowle thing. Amen. 
iil. 

Oure Fadir that art in Hevenes, halowid be 
thi Name. Thi kingdom come to Be thi will 
doon in erthe as in hevene. Geve to us this 
dai our breed over othir Substance. And for- 
geve to us our detts as and we forgeven to 
our dettouris. And Jede us not into Tempta- 
cionn but deliver us from yvel. Amen. 


Since the revival of learning, great atten. 
tion has been paid to the improvement of 
language; but some of our best writers in 
.point of style, flourished in what has been 
called the Augustan age of English litera- 
ture, the reign of queen Anne, and perhaps 
for copiousness, elegance, precision, and 
ease, none of them excelled Appison. The 
language boasts poets, philosophers, orators, 
and historians not greatly surpassed by Ho- 
mer and Virgil, Plato and Seneca, Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, Theucydides and Livy, 
or any other of the celebrated names of 
Greece and Rome. It is especially a lan- 
guage made sacred by theology, and ap- 
pears destined by the God of mercy to fill 
the whole earth with the knowledge of the 
adorable Redeemer. And that it should be 
so extensively diffused, is a circumstance 
which, connected with the Christian capa- 
bilities of the various countries where it is 
vernacular, cannot but be regarded as one 
of those providential facilities, at once indi- 
cative of our duty, and encouraging to our 
hopes, in the evangelization of the world. It 
is the language which navigates the ocean, 
and is known wherever European commerce 
spreads her sails; and the extended pos- 
sessions of Great Britain in India can hardly 
fail to diffuse it through that interesting por. 


tion of the globe. 
London. A. E. F. 
99.— VOL, IX. 
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(For the Imperial Magazine.) 


LINES SACRED TO THE MEMORY OF THE REV. 
DAVID STONER, 


Affectionately inscribed to his numerous 
friends, both in Liverpool and Yorkshire, by 


JosHua MARSDEN, 


HERALD, pastor, saint, adieu! 
Thou hast burst thy prison ; 
Past yon arch of sapphire blue, 
To salvation risen: 
Th 3 ecstatic flight I trace, 
n — Pinions ; 
Through the nameless wilds of space, 
To the Lamb’s dominions. 


Zion, let thy sorrows rise! 
STONER is departed ; 
Solemao, eloquent, and wise, 
Gen’rous, tender-hearted : 
Standing in his temple lot, 
With his censer burning, 
Death dissolv’d the vital knot, 
Cancell’d all his mourning. 


Though bis san at noon declin’d, 
Half life’s day diminish’d ; 

Not a cloud o’erspread his mind, 
God the work had finish’d: 

With his sword and diamond shield, 
And his garments gorey, 

Fighting on the battlefield, 
He was crown'd with glory. 


Yet the blast is bleak, we know, 
When such buds are blighted, 

Still we bold a truce with wo, 
God the lustre lighted; , 

He can light a thousand more, * 
Stars of equal beauty ; 

Send them blazing round oar shere, 
To each post of daty. 


With the saints of other days, 
He doth sweetly muster ; 
Names embaim’d in holy praise, 
W reath’d in heaven’s lustre ; 
Lights that shone in olden time, 
Stars that set before us ; 
STONER joins in bymns sublime, 
Sings salvation’s chorus! 


Shall the muse, with eyes of fire 
Pierce the bright Elysian? 
On an angel's wing aspire, 
To the blessed vision : 
Hold a colloquy for once, 
Ne’er by words expressed, 
Hear in fancy each response 
Of a spirit blessed! 


Dost thou, Vision, near the throne 
Cast thy crown adoring? 

Or to Godhead’s heights unknown, 
Art thou ever soaring? 

On the moon’s illamin’d wing, 
Dost thoa range creation? 

Or in bowers, with seraphs, sing 
Jesus and Salvation? 


O’er the volame of past life, 
Spirit, art thou masing? 
s 














With reminicences rife, 
Every page perusing: 

All the riddles, wherefores, whys, 
In each varied chapter, 

Barst on thy astonish’d eyes, 
Fill thy soul with rapture! 


Nature, fate, redemption’s plan, 
Volumes seal’d to sages, 

Thon with clearest eye dost scan, 

- Read th’ illamin’d pages; 

For a smiling seraph white, 
As a snowy column, 

Pours a flood of sacred light 
O’er each mystic volume! 


Wonder, admiration, praise, 
Kindle rapt affection ; 

Light, in softest silver blaze, 

lears thy recollection: 

Woes, on earth that cast thee down, 
Fiery and distressing, 

Now are jewels in thy crown, 
Cabinets of blessing ! 


What, O weeping muse! is life, 
But a death-feast garnish ? 

All, bat God, is bubble strife, 
All but trath is varnish ! 

Talent, knowledge, bonoar, fame, 
Are bat a dead letter ; 

Holy STONER had a name, 
He has something better! 


oe 


TO THE MORNING STAR. 


SPARKLING gem, whose lonely ray 
Tells the near approach of day, 
Thou whose pow’rfal voice can reach 
Lands and climes of varying speech ; 
Who alike art understood 

By the fierce barbarian rade, 

And the thore enlightened race, 
Who have learnt thy course to trace, 
And declar’st alike to all, 

On this sublanary ball, 

An Almighty sovereign hand, 

Who the wondrous system plann’d. 
E’en the wildest theory, 

Man has ever form'd of thee, 
Seems to speak of matchless skill, 
Join’d to an Almighty will. 

Bat the unassisted light, 

Reason boasts, however bright, 
Ever must continue weak, 

When it strives of thee to speak. 
Thoagh astronomy has t 

Traths beyond a mortal's t t, 
Still how little oan we know 

Of the heavens while here below ! 
If it teach me yon bright sphere 

Is a world, that there, as here, 
Form’d by the Creator’s hand, 
Creatures like ourselves may stand; 
Yet, what know we of their state? 
What they are, or what their fate? 
AH is high, too high for man 

To attain, or faintly scan. 

This alone we know of thee, 

He who spread yon cano 

Gave the earth its yma: | hue, 
And the sky its lovely blue ; 

Fill’d wy golden orb with light, 
Gave the moon ber lastre bright. 
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He it was created thee, 

With the glittering company, 
Who their watchful vigils keep, 
When the race of Adam sleep. 
Twas his goodness bid thee shine, 
For we know that each design 

Of his gracious mighty hand, 

Is in love and kindness plann’d. 
When he bade the san arise, 
Mighty regent of the skies, 

And, his task falfill’d, give place 
To the orb of milder face, 

With the shining bost, whose light, 
Lov’d so much, fall oft invite 
Thoughts to mount and wishes rise 
Far above the azure skies; 

Still in all his hand hath made, 
Power and mercy are display’d. 

Lovely star, thy silv’ry light 
In my bosom must excite 
Gratitade and ardent love 
To the God who reigns above, 

In the high and holy place, 

But whose presence fills all space. 
He who spake the mighty word, 
O’er the deep his Spirit stirr’d, 
Spake, and forth from chaos came 
This stapendous earthly frame. 
Wondrous love! amazing grace! , 
He o'er all the human race 

Still extends his mild control, 
Knows the thoughts of ev’ry soul, 
Still preserves, protects, provides, 
By his gracious counsel guides. 
E’en the weanest, weakest, least, yu 
Till the tide of life hath ceas’d 
Onward in its course to flow, 

Then ’tis He alone, we kuow, 

Can the crimson current tarn, 

Bid the lamp no longer barn, 

Life no longer light the eye, 

Hope no more futurity 

Clothe in colours bright and gay, 
For the whole must pass away. 

Yet the glorious Lord of all, 
When he pois’d this floating ball, 
Had decreed that man should be 
Heir of immortality ; 

And vouchsaf’d him powers of mind, 
Intellectual powers, designed 

By his Maker to expand 

In a more congenial land ; 

Bat P ge rng and defil’d, 

By the things of earth beguil’d, 

Oft, too oft, bis mind will stray 

In a dark and devious way. 
oo airy dreams, 

hich the wayward fancy deems 
Are the beacon-light of trath, 
These too oft engage the youth ; 
And the more matare in age, 

E’en the silvery-headed sage 

Feels their influence, and spends 
Years of eare in toil that tends 

To no profit, and with pain ° 
Owns that he bas liv’d in vain. 
When, O when! shall heav'nly light 
Chase the shades of mental night 
When shall reason’s dubious ray 
Fade before the rising day? 

As the stars, however bright, 

Are obscur’d and merg’d in light 
Far surpassing theirs, when he — 
Who maintains supremacy 





, 
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In yon azure arch, the sun, 

Hath his daily task begun ; 

So shall boasted reason fail 

Like the twiukling star so pale, 

When the Sun of righteousness 

Shall arise. Who can express 

The enraptur’d soul’s delight, 

Viewing all things fair and bright, 

In that heav’nl light divine, 

Which shall never cease to shine? 
While I look, the planet beams, 

Faintly shines, and paler seems ; 

While I watch, its trembling light 

Is receding from my sight. 

Let me ask, then, why I love 

Still to raise my eyes above? 

When I gaze upon the sky,' 

Cloth’d in calm tranquillity, 

Earthly objects lose their charm, 

Holier hopes my bosom warm ; 

Objects elevated, pure, 

Point to joys that shall endure. 

Who can view them, nor reflect 

On the period, when deck’d 

With a radiance brighter far 

Than the most refulgent star, 

The approv’d of God shall shine 

In their Father’s light divine? 

Like the sun emerging light 

From the gloomy shades of aight, 

Nought shall evermore obscare 

Or defile, but holy, pure, 

They for ever shall remain 

Free from aught to give them pain. 

Happy people! happy rest! 

With their Saviour’s presence blest. 

There they need no more the light 

Sun or moon affords, for night 

Never shall resume her reign ; 

He, the Lamb that once was slain, 

Is their light, their King, their friend, 

And their bliss shall never end. 

O! my Saviour, give me grace 

While I live to seek thy face. 

Thee with all my power to serve, 

Never from thy precepts swerve. 

May I have thy presence bere, 

Live devoted to thy fear! 

Then from the courts on high 

Comes the stmmons ‘‘ Thou musi die ;” 

When the earth is hid from me, 

Near me, O my Savicar! be; 

Own me‘as thy ransom’d one, 

For I trast in thee alone; 

While the benefit is mine, 

All the glory shall be thine. 


—_~——- 


TO A LADY, 


ON HER TAKING THE VEIL IN LANHERNE 
CONVENT, CORNWALL. 


LADY! then thou hast bid the world farewell! 

{ts joys, its sorrows, now, are nought to thee ; 

The convent’s narrow bound, the lonely cell, 

oy “7 | home, thy world henceforth must be. 

When thou, dim-glancing through thy grate, 
shalt see . 

Nature without, in summer beauty gay, 

And bill and dale, and flocks disporting free ; 

Will not a sigh escape thy bosom, say, 

To think thon never more amid such scenes 
must stray ? 


A. B. 





Yet, would I not declare no joys await, 

E’en on a life so seeming sad and lone; 

Time will dispose thee to thy dreary fate, 
And ope the soarce of pleasures now unknown. 
Sweet in thine ear will sound the bell’s deep 


As slow it rises on the morning air, 

Calling, ere in thy cell the san hath shone, 
Thee and thy sister-train to matin-prayer ;— 
—— music now these passing breezes 


Yes, and, at eve, when, in the chapel, throng 
Those sisters all, to chant their vesper lays, 
Sweet will it be to mingle them among, 

And with them breathe the wonted pray’r and 


praise ; . 

And sweet upon the holy cross to . 

ahs bright-tingeing it with heav’nly 
ue, 


The setting sun will pour his mellow rays, 

As the pane-painted lattice shining thro’, 

Ere 7 the groves he bid, and fair Lanherne, 
adieu. 


Calm as the stream which wanders down the 


vale, 

Will thy life’s smooth and placid current flow ; 
While storms of strife and care our bark assail, 
The gentlest zepbyrs only thine will know. 

Oh! what are brightest pleasures here below, 
Bat meteor-sparks that fire life’s gloomy sky! 
tans, thou kuow’st it !— from this world of wo, 
Well hast thou done to that calm shade to fly, 
There peacefully to live, and there in peace 


to die. 
Truro, Cornwall. N. M. 
HEAVEN. 
Ou! bethink ye of Heaven, where the desolate- 
hearted 


Once more in the bonds of affection unite, 
With those from whose bosoms by fate they 
were parted, 
While partially sipping the cup of delight. 
Remember, the visions of childhood will va- 


nish, 
Like the sparkling from waves when the sun 
disappears ; 
That clouds of misfortune will darken or banish 
The joys that we hope for to crown riper 
years. 
Say, where are the heroes we read of in story, 
Whose bright banners flaunted by sea and 
by shore 
They are gone to the grave; and the tale of 
their glory— 
What can it avail them, since life is no 
more? 


Where too are the cities of Thebes and Sparta ; 
The pride of old Egypt—the glory of 
Greece? 
Each now lies in ruin ; to bondage a martyr ; 
here once rose confusion, reigns sadness 
and peace. 
Then bethink ye of Heaven, where the deso- 
late-hearted 
Once more in the bonds of affection unite 
With those from whose bosoms by fate they 
were parted, Be 
While partially sipping the cup of delight. 
Truro, Cornwall, J. M. 
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POOL PRIPPERPEELOE PELE LEDS ad 


SONNETS. 
“TADMOR IN THE DESERT. 


A SPLENDID vision of departed years 
Is mighty Tadmor! on a waste of sand, 
Far from the haunts of men her form aprears, 
Rain’d, yet undescribable and grand. 
Here, in the ivied robes of age array’d, 
Tower the lone arch, and stately colonnade! 
And here rise silent palaces which rung 
Of old with melody of harp and tongue! 
Go, proud Ambition, earth’s despoiler, take, 
Amid these dreary scenes thy midnight walk; 
And sore it must thy thirst for glory slake, 
To view the gaant hyenas, as — stalk, 
Listing their owa deep growlings, through the 


ways 
Which Syrian beauty trod in ancient days. 
Truro. J. M. 


MUSIC. 


THE bogle’s warlike note—the virgin’s song— 
Of pensive Genius —_ charm the ear, 
Or his eyes moisten with the blissfal tear, 

When flutters round bim Fasbion’s airy throng. 

The ceaseless hum of pop’lous towns destroys 
Feelings sublime which baant the lonely 

breast ; 

And love’s pure, gentle passion, ’mid the noise 
And tamalt of the world, is balf suppress’d. 

Lo, the poor wanderer of the stormy deep! 
Each murm’ring breeze that wafts in air the 

foam, * * 
bah y vom to him of happitess and home. 

And at the sea-boy’s song, ev’n he can weep, 

Whe, in past times, has heard with tearless 


eyes 
Loud choral swells of harmony arise. 


Truro. J. M. 


—_——_ 


LINES WRITTEN AT SUN-SET. 


THE sun hath just scatter’d a golden dew 
O'er the western hills of heaven, 

And swam thro’ the sapphirine stream of blue, 
To open the gates of even. 


The clouds that his rosy breath last came o’er 
With crimson dye are glowing, 

And others the mirrors of fancy pour 
In numerous forms ;—bestowing 


Ga some the appearance of golden trees, 
With blossoms of roby swelling, 
Or pendulous pearls—which the playful breeze 
ransforms to a fairy-dwelliog. 


On pyramids tall, edg’d with amber fringe, 
Or chrysolite valleys gleaming, 

And mountains encrasted witb purple tinge, 
In gorgeous splendour beaming. 


Allusive of yon bright heaven so fair, 
Where saints, golden barps enwreathing, 
Fling over the chords, fresh flowers which 
there 
Bioom ever—sweet odonts breathing. 


Where pleasare supernal unboundedly glows, 
Where sorrow and sighing can never 
a. for its joys like the river which flows 
rough its valleys, will flow on for ever! 


M.E. S. 


ree 
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Review. — The Christian and Civic 
Economy of large Towns. Thomas 
Chalmers, D.D. Vol. III. 8vo. pp.408. 
Whittaker. London. 1826. 


Tue name of Dr. Chalmers is, perhaps, 
not less known by his three volumes = 
“The Christian and Civic Economy of 
large Towns,” than by his various theolo- 
gical writings. Of this work the third 
volume has lately fallen into our hands; 
and we discover, running through all its 
pages, the same vigour of intellect, force of 
reasoning, and accuracy of discrimination, 
that have characterized the other produc- 
tions of his pen. 

Unhappily the cause of pauperism, which 
he has taken in hand, is one of those evils 
which all can discern, but for which no 
one has hitherto been able to find an 
adequate remedy. We do not want the 
splendid talents of either Dr. Chalmers or 
Mr. Malthus, to tell us what should not be; 
but we want something more than their 
combined abilities can furnish, to remove 
the cause of complaint, without infringing 
—_ the dictates of humanity and justice. 

any remedies have been —— that 
appear plausible in theory, promising 
in their results, which no ingenuity can 
reduce to practice. The object is too vast 
to be moved by any common power, and 


too complicated for the of h e- 
tical postition. To icik hoinek: who 
have made the attempt, the public are highly 
indebted for the light they have thrown on 
this great national question, and to none 
more so than to Dr. mers, for his work 
on Christian and civic economy. 

But although nothing has yet heen done 
to meet the exigencies of which is 
every day becoming mgre time 
may not be remote when something of 
importance shall be effected. Some happy 
genius may arise to solve this simple but 
difficult problem, teaching mankind to 
relieve distress, without giving encourage- 
ment to idleness. In the present state of 
things, the liberty of the press too frequently 
degenerates into licentiousness ; and under 
the parochial assistance provided for in- 
fancy, infirmity, and age, laziness finds a 
shelter, and thus imposes upon legal as well 
as private benevolence. To secure the good, 
while the evil is excluded, is a task which 
no one has hitherto been able to accom- 
plish ; and he who shall effect it in either 
case, will deservedly be ranked among the 
benefactors of mankind. 

On the fluctuations in the price of various 
articles, Dr. Chalmers has many judicious 
and valuable observations; and his- ar- 
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guments incontestably prove, that in the 
pti necessaries of life, variations depend 
upon uantity that is brought into the 
market. deficiency of grain, he con- 
tends, will tend to advance its price far 
beyond any other article; and the propor- 
tion will be found to correspond with its 
superior importance over what may be 
ranked among those comforts and luxuries 
with which the consumer may dispense. 

For manual exertions, Dr. Chalmers 
thinks the labourer is not sufficiently remu- 
nerated; and on the methods that have 
of late been adopted, of supplying the 
deficiency of wages out of the parochial 
funds, his remarks are not more severe than 
merited. 


“‘ This then is the first application of poor- 
rate to wages, which claims our regard.— 
Before that single and able-bodied men can 
have the benefit of this poor-rate, the parents 
of families must have been visited by its al- 
lowances ; and that, just in proportion to the 
number of their offspring. It is a premium 
on popolation, and mast serve to perpetuate 
the cause of that mischief which it is designed 
to alleviate. There is a general feeling, all 
over England, of something wrong in this 
composition of wages with the parish allow- 
ance; and, along with it, a sort of anxiety, in 
some places, to vindicate their management 
from the imputation of a practice that is felt 
to be discreditable ; so that when the question 
is pat, whether it be the habit of the place to 
supplement defective wages out of the poor- 
rate, a very frequent reply is, that it is never 
done by them; and that nothing is ever given 
in consideration of a low wage, but only in 
consideration of a large family. This way of 
shifting it (rom one ground to anoiher, though 
practically it makes no difference as to the 
effect of the regimen, yet is very instructive 
as to the rationale of its operation. Though 
Malthus had er written, there could not be 
a more exposition than is given by 
the ans "of unlettered and unsophisticated 
men, of the beating that English pauperism 
has upon tion. We do not need to 
embarrass this contemplation with any argu- 
ment re’ ing the soundness or unsoundness 
of his theory. Here we have-parents paid out 
of a legal and compalsory fand, because of the 
largeness of their families ; and we may safely 
appeal to the common sense and sagacity of 
the most unspecalative minds, whetber this 
must not add to the vamber of marriages in a 
parish—whether it does not slacken all those 
prudential restraints, that else would have 
operated as a check upon their uency— 
whether the hesitation and delay, , ina 
natural state of things, are associated with 
this step, are not in a great measure overborne 
by the prospect thas held out, of a defence 
and a guarantee against the worst consequences 
of many a rash and misguided adventure. 
Must not marriages become earlier, and 
therefore more productive, under such a sys- 
tem, than they otherwise would be? Or, in 
other words, is not this remedy for the low 
wages, induced by an excess of people, the 










likeliest instrament that could be devised, not 
only for keeping up the excess, bat for caus- 
ing it to ee still more on the already u 

and overbardened resources of this small 
rochial community? This mode of curing the 
disease is the most effectual for upholding it ; 
and that, in constantly increasing vigour 
viralency from one generation to another. And 
when one adverts to the principle that has 
already often been appealed to, that a very 
small excess of labourers is enough to account 
for a very great deficiency in the price of la- 
boar, it jast ascertains and aggravates the 
conclusion the more, seeing, by how very 
slight an addition to the frequency of mar- 
riages, the mischief in question might be 
effectaated. 

“ One needs only to be versant in the fa- 
miliar details of parish management in England, 
in order to be convinced of the real practical 
effect that their pauperism has on the fre- 
quency of marriages. In some cases, the 
allowance is not given till the family have 
reached the extent of two or three children. 
Bat, in other cases, when the proper wages 
have been still farther depre: , and the 
habit obtains of poonding with them a 
still larger ingredient of poor-rate, the dis- 
tinction between pensioned and anpensioned 
labourers takes plave at an earlier stage in the 

rogress. Sometimes the formal parish al- 
owance begins immediately with the event of 
matrimony. Insomuch, that single men, on 
being refused the parochial aid for eking out 
their :niserable wages, have threatened to 
marry—have put their threat into execution, 
and been instantly preferred, in consequence, 
to a place in the vestry roll, among those who 
have qualified in like manner. hen mar- 
riage is thus made the qualification for an 
allowance from the poor-rate, one does not see 
how the poor-rate can escape the charge of 
being a bounty upon marriage. And, accord- 
ingly, this evil is so mach felt and deprecated, 
that, in certain places, they have resolved to 
abolish the distinction hetween the allowances 
to single and married men; and actually pay 
all alike, though at a great additional expense 
in the mean time—and this, to arrest and 
lighten, if possible, that coming tide of po- 
pulation wherewith they fear to be over- 
whelmed.”—p. 66 to 70. 

To remedy the preceding evils, Dr. 
Chalmers argues that an advance in the 
rice of labour is necessary. Against this 
is aware that a formidable objection is 
raised, namely, “‘ That in our manufactured 
articles intended for exportation, an advance 
of wages would so enhance their amount as 
to exclude us from foreign markets.”—To 
combat this objection, he has devoted his 
twenty-third ; but though he has 
argued with his usual i ity and acute- 
ness, his efforts have not attended with 
their accustomed success. Many of his 
readers will think ‘that his s a on 
this point are involved in obscurity; and, 
perhaps, to all, his reasonings will appear: 
dou and inconclusive. ners 
The volume, however, contains innu- 
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merable excellencies, and many views of 

this important question, that may be con- 

sidered almost entirely new. To the in- 

teresting investigation he has brought a 

mind every way competent, and has ex-~ 

plored a region in which few of his pre- 
decessors or contemporaries have so fully 
travelled. On many portions of this sub- 
ject he has thrown considerable light, from 
which much advantage may be derived ; 
and if in all his calculations he has not 
been so happy as to arrive at indubitable 
conclusions, we must look for the cause of 
failure in the overwhelming complication 
of the subject, and not in the deficiencies of 
the man. It is a work which every person 
who proposes a remedy for pauperism 
ought to possess; and how competent so- 
ever he may be in himself to the investiga- 
tion, he will be rendered more so by his 
pan eng with Dr. Chalmer’s Christian 
and Civic Economy of large Towns. 

—— 

Review.— Memoirs and Select Letters of 
Mrs. Anne Warren, with Biographical 
Sketches of her Family. By Samuel 
Warren, LL. D. 12mo. pp. 308. Lon- 
don, John Stephens, 1827. 


Tuere are few branches of literature more 
delightful and instructive than Christian 
biography. The bulk of mankind cannot 
be brought to feel much interest in the cold ab- 
stractions of speculative philosophy ; which 
are therefore restricted to the few who have 
leisure and ability for such pursuits. Men 
in general are not so curious or ambitious, 
nor would they be the happier if they were. 
But there is one topic, which no thinking 
mind, in any rank of society, can contem- 
plate with indifference—it is human charac- 
ter: and are we to seek a clue to its ano- 
malies, and the solution of its more obvious 
and interesting phenomena, in the bewilder- 
ing profundities of Locke, or the visionary 
mysticism of Kant or Berkeley? No—all 
we want is a simple and rational explana-~ 
tion of ourselves and fellow-creatures ; and 
common sense leads us to come at that 
knowledge in the readiest and easiest way. 
We wish to know life as it really is: and 
what more calculated to answer this end, 
than the brief and praetical commentaries 
afforded by biography ; what more fitted 
‘to come. home to men’s business and 
bosoms ?’—It is, as displayed in biography 
generally, that we learn to blush at all that 
is shameful and degrading to human nature ; 
it is in these sad, but faithful records, that 
We.see sO many melancholy corroborations 
of the assertion of the seri ‘that we 
have corrupted our way upon the earth,’ 





But in Christian biography, the scene is 
reversed: here we are shewn how soon 
man may be raised from the ruins of his fall ; 
here we see the development of his noblest 
energies; it is here, in a word, that we 
learn to comprehend that mysterious and 
sublime declaration of the apostle, ‘ Ye are 
DEAD; and your lives are hid with Christ 
in God!” 

Such are the reflections which have beer 
excited by a perusal of the volume now 
under consideration. In addition to some 
able and interesting sketches of several 
members of a family, characterized by ex- 
traordinary devotedness to God, it contains 
the memoirs and correspondence of an 
eminently useful and holy woman, who lived 
and died in the zealous and successful ser. 
vice of the church of Christ. 

Mrs. Anne Warren, wife of the Rev. Dr. 
Warren, (whose portrait and memoir ac- 
companied our last August number,) was 
born in Cheshire in 1778, and died in 
London in 1823. From her youth she 
was distinguished by a clear and vigorous 
understanding, which, though unencumbered 
by the meretricious embellishments of 
modern education, was stored with useful 
and diversified information. Though placed 
in circumstances not peculiarly favourable 
to early intellectual development, she suffer- 
ed not her faculties to slumber in slothful 
torpidity ; but eagerly profited by every op- 

rtunity of acquiring useful knowledge, [p. 
36, 37.] Her’s was the rare artof distingaish, 
ing what was valuable from what was trivial 
and unimportant: and what her unyielding 
industry acquired, her tenacious memory 
long retained. She thought and judged on 
men and things with acuteness and inde- 
pendence ; and as a specimemof her mas~ 
culine energy of thought and expression, 
we select part of a letter to one of her sons, 
On NOVEL READING: 

‘‘ Bat, my dear Boy, the which most 
afflicts my mind, is that which follows. i 
shall again quote from your own words, that I 
may not misunderstand you. You say ;‘I am 
afraid that I have injured my mind, by that 

ernicious kind of t—reading Novels : 

at I think, that after all, more good than bad 
bas resulted from it.’ Now, if what you state 
were correct, that more good than bad has 
resulted from that kind of reading, your read- 
ing was not pernicious, but advantageous. Bat 
your ane will abundantly prove, On 

our r in as Deen pernicious indeed 
yt have oon found that the mind is shaped 
after the reading, in youth. Now, I can write 
a Romance, or make a Novel, with a great 
deal more ease and skill, than I could write ona 
Moral, or Religious subject. Before 1 read 
Novels, I could write with considerable flaency 
on a Religious, or Moral topic: therefore, by 
the advice and entreaty of Miss H. C., I have 
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ulmost promised neyer to read another Novel.’ 
Sarely the first reflection which arises in your 
mind, on reviewing the above quotation from 
your Letter, must be, that the reading in 
which you have indalged, is not only ictous, 
that is rather too feeble a word to express the 
thing; it has proved to you downright poison- 
ous; and that to an alarming extent! What, 
to be able to write a Novel, or a Romance 
now, with greater fluency, than you can write 
ona Moral, or Religious subject! Poison, 
deadly poison has been administered to your 
mind ; and, according to your own account, 
has been received by you with greediness! 
And only mark the deleterious effect it bas al- 
ready had upon you, and which you have dis- 
tinctly stated in your own words ; ‘I can now 
write a Novel, or a Romance, with a great 
deal more ease aud skill, than I could write 
on a Moral or Religious subject ;) Sach, my 
dear Boy, the rapid speed at which the mind 
travels, when receding from God! 

“I hope, when you next write, you will give 
me a faithful account of all your reading since 
you have been at School, as you ought to 
have done from the beginning, that you might 
have received suitable advice in our Letters 
to you. The present period of your life is 
most important in the Kwation of your cha- 
racter. Had I for a moment suspected, that 
at Kingswood School you would have been 
in danger from improper books, you would 
have been admonished and warned of your 
danger. I hope, my dear Samuel, as you love 
your Mother, and as under God you bave 
reason so to do; as you would fear God, and 
serve Him ; and as you would not hinder our 
daily prayers to God on your behalf from being 
answered ; that you will instantly lay aside 
all that kind of reading which has been so 
oer injurious to you. Were I not to check 
myself, [ should be hurried away into immo- 
derate grief, to the injary of my health, by 
entertaining the melancholy thought, that m 
child has left the ennobling subject, on whic 
Angels delight to dwell, and is now about to 
crawl, serpent-like, among the potsherds of the 
earth! Yes, my Boy! could you flourish in 
Romance like the celebrated Sir Walter Scott, 
with his fictions ; I should despise your insect- 
like works, and think them fit only for the 
butterflies of the day ! 

«I fondly hoped ere this, that my First-born 
would have begun to speak the praises of that 
Saviour, in whose service your dear Father 
and myself are spending our days, and being 
spent! Ab! where are my fond hopes of your 
one day, (perhaps, when your Mother can 
watch over you only as a Guardian Angel) 
patting the Gospel trompet to your mouth ; 
and thus falfilling my desires, even from your 
birth, that you might 
Pe “ Preach Him to all, and ery in death, 

f Behold ! behold the Lamb!” 

‘**Betake yourself to the Book of God. 
Where is the precious Volume which I gave 
to you all, and which you have pot once 
named since you left me! I thought that 
would, by the blessing of God, be a means of 
daily calling each of you to the recollection of 
your duty, and reminding you of your Mother's 
prayers; as well as proving a bond of usion 
amongst you, and an excitement to the prac- 
tiee of piety !—p. 176 to 180, 
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The judicious manner in which she 
educated her children, [ably described in 
p. 42 to 50.] is worthy of the imitation of 
every Christian mother, who would know 
what it is to bring up a family ‘in the nur- 
ture and admonition of the Lord.’ 

But we must hasten on.—Mrs. Warren’s 
chief eminence ardse from her deep devot- 
edness to God. Gifted with a distinct and 
Cee sae of divine things, 
and strong ardent feelings, she dis- 
charged the duties dependent upon her con- 
nexion with the church of Christ, with great 
fervour and success. To her Saviour, she 
resigned her all of earth—and he, hence- 
forth, became her ‘all, and in all.’ The 
eye of her faith was ever clear, and directed 
upwards ; her views of holiness were accu- 
rate and scriptural, and fully borne out by 
her character and conduct. Her enlightened 
instructions — her unceasing labours of love—~ 
her affectionate vigilance,—will be long 
and gratefully remembered by those who 
were privileged with her acquaintance. As 
a specimen of the glowing and animated 
passages to be found in her letters, we select 
one more brief extract. 


“ Traly, my dear Mary, I am more convinced, 
as I travel along the vale of life, that afflic- 
tions are the special allotments of the Father 
of mercies, to the favourites of heaven! And 
why ? because of the proneness of that, which 
‘is of the earth,’ to cleave to the ‘earthy ;’ 
aud the life of God in the soulof man, is of so 
high a nature, as to be incompatible with dwell- 
ing in the dust ! 

“* Worldly losses, are spiritaal gains! The 
bereavements of friends are powerful attrac- 
tions upwards, towards the perfection of our 
being! Our heavenly Caltivator takes from 
us a part of our very selves, and attaches it to 
Himself, in order to make us look after it, as 
the disconsolate Prophet did after his ‘ Father, 
Elijah!’ Bat Elijah’s God, gave him power 
to drop his mantle opon the sorrowful Elisha ! 
Thus, while God chastens his soffering ser- 
vants, be distils upon their souls, some dro 
of his divine restorative cordials—makes ‘ the 
power of Christ to rest upon them,’ and en- 
ables them to say, ‘ Father, not my will, but 
thine be done!’ 

“During the last eight, or nine months, I 
baye felt such an assurance of the divine belp 
in your bebalf, as I never did before. I dis- 
tinctly see by faith, that the farnace of afflic- 
tion in which you have been pat, is intended 
to accomplish your purification from all de- 
filement! Only a short time previous to your 
bereavement, I saw yon, in a dream, clothed in 
sdch spotless white, as filled me with astonish- 
ment! I was almost dazzled with its glory! 
I have often prayed for you, that your faith - 
may not fail: that you may be enabled, so 
to rely upon Him, who bas taken upon him- 
self the especial management of all your affairs, 
as never to doubt of his care for you! He 
will be all, and i ali!’ ‘The very ‘hairs of 
your head are all numbered !’ 
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«OQ Mary! my soul is in a transport whilst 
I am writing to you! ‘ His falness!’ What 
is the import of that expression? Eternity 
must tell! Trust in the eemer fully! be- 
lieve him implicitly! love bim ! He 
is dealing well with you: bat only faith can 
see this! In a little while you and I shall see 
the whole of his economy, and mingle with 
those who now are blessed with open vision ! 
Whenever I write to my dear Sisters on this 
glorious subject, I could say mach more. My 
spirit breaks throagh all bounds, and I seem 
sometimes to be caught up with you, even to 
the throne of the Lamb !—The Lord is dealin 
very bountifally with my soul. ‘ He maket 
me to lie down in green pastures ; he leadeth 
me beside the still waters.’ My feet are be- 
coming more established. I am daily strivin 
to attain to entire holiness. Whenever i 
slacken my pace in this march, [ perceive that 
my enemies overtake me, and I sustain some 
injary. The surest way to vanquish and over- 
come all our enemies, is to have a daily and 
hourly access to the throne of grace, and a 
satisfactory application of ‘the blood of sprin- 
kling.’ I trast that the reading of these lines 
will have the same effect on your mind, which 
the writing of them has had on my own—of 
rekindling that sacred fire,‘ which shall for 
ever burn!’ Amen,”—p. 216 to 214. 


In p. 55—73, is detailed a rather ex- 
traordinary account of her recovery from 
extreme illness at Macclesfield, in answer to 
prayer : ‘ which,’ as the author justly observes, 
“records as signal an answer to prayer, 
in her recovery from a condition of the ut- 
perhaps, been witnessed 


most peril, as has, 
since the early days of Christianity.’ It is 
evidently drawn up with great circumspec- 
tion ; and whatever opinions may be form- 
ed of the facts, we are sure, the scenes 
which it describes cannot fail to affect the 


reader with thrilling interest. 

We heartily recommend the perusal of this 
truly admirable publication—in which, 
Christians of all denominations will find 
passages descriptive of the higher stages of 
Christian experience, expressed in language 
at once forcible"and elevated.—The work 
does great credit to the author, who has 
manifested a very just and delicate dis- 
crimination of character. We hope that 
this is not the last time we shall have an 
opportunity of introducing to our readers 
a work from the pen of Dr. Warren. 


——»~——_ 


Review.—An Essay on Evil Spirits ; or 
Reasons to prove their Existence. 
William Carlisle. 12mo. pp. 176. Lon- 
don. Hamilton. 


We have been informed that the author of 
this volume is a young man, by trade a 
tailor, without any other education than is 
common to persons in his situation of life, 
and without any other literary or theological 





or 


resources than those which the scriptures 
and his own industry have supplied. In 
looking over his preface, we could easily dis- 
cover that he had not been accustomed 
** To search out trath in academic groves ;” 

but as we entered on the essay, and ad- 
vanced through its pages, the language as- 
sumed a more favourable aspect, and such 
imperfections as remained, were lost in the 
vigorous display of intellectual energy which 
every where beams through his paragraphs. 
This is more than sufficient to render his 
little volume buoyant amidst its defects of 
expression; and we sincerely congratulate 
him on the successful manner in which he 
has accomplished his task, the occasion of 
which was as follows :— 

The Rev. N. T. Heineken, minister of the 
Unitarian chapel in Bradford, Yorkshire, 
delivered a lecture, in which he undertook 
to disprove the existence of an evil spirit 
called the Devil, or Satan. This lecture Mr. 
Carlisle heard ; but instead of being prose- 
lyted by what had been advanced, he took 
this method of expressing his dissent, and 
of entering his protest against Mr. Heineken’s 
reasonings pe theory. The plan adopted 
by the Unitarian divine, to prove his pro. 
position, contains nothing new. He travelsin 
the beaten paths of his predecessors and con- 
temporaries, and announces his conclusions 
with a degree of confidence which neither 
argument nor —— can be induced 
to sanction. hile delivering his lecture, 
the scriptures, however, have found in Mr. 
Heineken a formidable antagonist. Such of 
their passages as are too large for his pur- 
pose, he can reduce; what is flexible, he can 
bend ; and what is stubborn, he can reject. 
In mistranslations, interpolations, allegories, 
idioms of language, onl fone of bh, 
he finds himself fortified, and furnished with 
weapons of defence; and those whom the 
reasonings of atheism and infidelity have 
convinced, will find no difficulty in admit- 
ting his conclusions. 

In the essay before us, Mr, Carlisle has 
referred to nearly all the passages of scrip- 
ture which have any bearing on the subject 
of controversy ; and followed the lecturer 
through his various glosses, comments, and 
animadversions, with a degree of acuteness 
that sophistry can never fairly withstand. 
We by no means intend to insinuate that 
all the subordinate branches of Mr. Carlisle’s, 
reasonings are correct; but we feel no hesi- 
tation in asserting, that in the leading points 
which he proposed to establish, he has suc- 
ceeded to admiration. The lecturer under- 
took to prove, that Satan has no existence. 
This Mr. Carlisle has triumphantly refuted, 
by demonstrating the scriptural absurdities 
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to which the supposition will lead. He has 
also undertaken to prove from scripture, that 
the real and personal existence of an evil 
spirit, called Devil and Satan, is plainly as- 
serted in numerous passages ; and in this his 
success has been commensurate with his 
former triumph. 

The Rev. Mr. Heineken may affect to 
treat this performance with contempt, by re- 
presenting the author as occupying a station 
m lifethat is beneath his notice. In this he 
may think himself peculiarly fortunate, and 
we advise him to make the most of his 
eseape, for should he risk another encounter, 
we are not without our apprehensions, that 
the tailor, who has ‘alrendy wounded him 
with his needle, may next seize an oppor- 
tunity of putting him under his thimble. 


—@—— 


Review.—Popish Errors exposed, in a Se- 
lection of Texts and Scripture, with Notes 
and Comments, by a Divine of the Church 
of England, a. dD. 1688. Reprinted with 
a Preface, by the Rev. Thomas Young. 
pp. 206. London. S, Burton. 1825. 


Turs is a very manly, acute, and temperate 
examination and confutation of the errors 
of Popery. We think it would contribute 
more effectually to the enlightening of Pro- 
testants on this important subject, if, instead 
of angry invectives, and personal and poli- 
tical vituperations, many of the controversial 
publications of the present day were written 
with as much candour, and adhered as 
closely to scripture, as the volume now un- 
der consideration. Men have fallen into a 
great error on this momentous question, in 
merging its religious into its ‘political im- 
portance. We must “try the spirits, whe- 


ther they are of God, because many false 


prophets are gone out into the world.” The 
liberal: diffusion of education has put it in 
almost every man’s power to form a judg- 
ment for himself, on matters which exert so 
great an influence over his highest interests, 
as the choice of areligion. We say edu- 
cation; for really, instead of pure, simple, 
and experimental religion, there have been 
substituted so many base counterfeits, spun 
by bad men out of political chicanery and 
bigoted superstition—that no small ‘share 
of sagacity and information is necessary to 
detect their subtle fallacies. That pestifer- 
ous farrago of abominations, known under 
the name of Popery—is seen to lose ground 
in exact proportion to the diffusion of gene- 
ral instruction, and sound religious princi- 
ples: but as it is proper, before we build 
the new house, to pull down the old one— 
$0 it is necessary to raze utterly from the 
earth this loathsome golgotha of dead men’s 
99.—VOL, Ix. 
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bones, rottenness, and all uncleanness, by 
which it has been so long polluted. 

The work under review may be consider- 
ed as one of the sledge-hammers in this 
work of demolition: it will teld tremen- 
dously against the shrines, altars, and thrones 
of papal mummery. It is works like the 
present which hit popes, cardinals, priests, 
and friars such ‘ plaguy knocks.’—To de- 
seend from the stilts of metaphor to plain 
English; we should like to know how their 
pseudo-holinesses would parry such lun- 
geous thrusts as the following—[he is com- 
bating the absurd notion of Peter’s su- 
premacy. 

* But the very foundation of all, that St. 
Peter had such an headship and rule over 
the whole church, above the rest of the 
apostles, is overthrown by many texts of 
scripture. 

“* Mark x. 42, 43, &c. * Jesus called unto 
them, and said, Ye know that they which 
are accounted to rule over the Gentiles, exr- 
ercise lordship over them, and their great 
ones exercise authority upon them. Bit 
so shall it not be among you; but whoso. 
ever will be great among you, shall be your 
minister; and whosoever of you will be 
chiefest, shall be servant of all.’ If our Sa- 
viour had intended a primacy of jurisdiction 
or authority to St. Peter over the rest of the 
disciples, would he have expressed himself 
in such universal terms, so absolutely deny- 
ing this authority and superiority to all? 
Would he not have excepted St. Peter’s right 
and privilege which he intended to him? 
But here’s an universal negation of such su- 
preme authority, to all of them indiffer- 
ently, without any such exception. 

“ Mat. xxiii. 8. ‘ Be not ye called rabbi, 
or master; for one is your master, even 
Christ, and all ye are brethren.’ Here is no 
assignation of any mastership to St. Peter, 
as Christ’s vicar; but all the disciples are 
joined together in an equality of brotherhood 
under Christ their Lord. 

“ Luke xxii. 24. ‘There was also a strife 
among them, which of them should be ac- 
counted the greatest.’ Note, that this dis- 
pute was but the evening before the passion 
of Jesus Christ, after these words were 
res (Mat. xvi. 19). ‘I will give unto 

ee the keys.’ If St. Peter had been then 


constituted the chief of the apostles, there 


would never have been this dispute among 
them touching the primacy. For our Sa- - 
viour upon this dispute said not one word 
that he had given it to St. Peter; but on 
the contrary, 

“ Ver. 25,26, ‘The kings of the Gentiles 
exercise lordship over them ; and they that 
exercise authority upon them, are called be- 

T 
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nefactors, but ye shall not be so.’ Which 
certainly excludes such a supreme authority 
as is claimed by the pore. 

“ Ephes. ii. 20. ‘ Ye are built upon the 
foundation of the apostles and prophets, Je- 
sus Christ himself being the chief corner- 
stone.’ Note, that the apostles and prophets 
are here put in the same rank, and are all 
equally called foundation-stones, as St. Peter 
was called a rock, (Mat. xvi. 18,) and James 
pag 8 illars as well as he, (Gal. ii. 9.) 
To Jesus ist alone belongs the pre- 
eminence. 

“So, Rev. xxi. 14. ‘ And the wall of the 
city had twelve foundations, and in them 
were the names of the twelve apostles of the 
Iamb.’ You see here still the apostles ad- 
vanced to the same degree of honour. 

“ But note, that the apostles are not called 
foundations in respect of their persons, but 
in respect of the doctrine which they held 
or preached. And in-the text, (Mat. xvi. 
185 ‘Thou art Peter, and upon this rock 
will I build my church. The rock there 
mentioned is expounded by many of the 
ancient fathers, as St. Chrysostom, St. Am- 
brose, St. Austin, &c. of the doctrine which 
St. Peter confessed, that Christ ‘ was the Son 
of the living God.’ Which Christ calls a 
rock, and that upon which he would build 
his church, with allusion to St. Peter’s name 
that spoke it, which signifies a stone. And 
upon this doctrine all the apostles indiffer- 
ently founded the churches where they came, 
as well as he. , ., 

“St. Paul makes himself equal unto him 
in all things; (Gal.ii. 6.) ‘Of those that 
seemed to be somewhat, whatsoever they 
were it maketh no matter to me; God ac- 
cepteth no man’s person; for they that 
seemed to be somewhat, in conference add- 
ed nothing to me.’ So, (2 Cor. xi. 5.) ‘For 
I suppose I was not a whit behind the very 
chiefest apostles.’ It had been good man- 
ners to have excepted St. Peter, his head 
and lord, at least. 

“St. Peter was sent in commission by the 
rest of the apostles, (Acts viii. 14.) ‘When 
the apostles that were at Jerusalem heard 
that ia had received the word of God, 
they sent unto them Peter and John.’ Doth 
this look like his being their head, or having 
supreme authority over them? Sure it 
would be esteemed a strange piece of pre- 
sumption, if the bishops should undertake 
to do the like to the pope! 

“St. Peter was required to render an ac- 
count also of his carriage, (Acts, xi. 2, 3.) 
* And when Peter was come up to Jerusa- 
lem, they that were of the circumcision con- 
tended with him, saying, Thou wentest in 
unto men uncircumcised, and didst eat with 
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them. But Peter rehearsed the matter from 
the beginning, and expounded it by order to 
them.’ 

“‘ He was also publicly reproved by St. 
Paul, (Gal. ii. 11.) ‘When Peter was come 
to Antioch, I withstood him to the face, be- 
cause he was to be blamed.’ And, (ver. 
14.) ‘ When I saw that they walked not up- 
rightly, aceording to the truth of the gospel, 
I said unto Peter before them all, if thou 
being a Jew livest after the manner of the 
Gentiles, and not as do the Jews, why com- 
pellest thou the Gentiles to live as do the 
Jews?’ Was this very decent in Paul, if St. 
Peter was his head, and chief governor over 
all? So that here is not the least testimony 
or sign of any such supremacy or power 
ever owned or acknowledged by St. Peter. 

“Note also, that all headship over the 
church is always appropriated to Christ, and 
that in such a manner, that it cannot be de- 
legated to St. Peter or any other. 

“Thus, Ephes. i. 22,23. ‘God hath put 
all things under the feet of Jesus Christ, 
and hath given him to be head over all 
things to his church, which is his body, the 
fulness of him that filleth all in all.’ Had 
it not been proper to have said, ‘ And under 
the feet of St. Peter too, and his successors 
as Christ’s vicar,’ if it had been so? But 
as in the body of man there is but one head, 
so there is but one head in the church, of 
which we are all members. 

“The apostle gives us an account of all 
other church-officers, both ordinary and ex- 
traordinary, that are appointed by Christ for 
the edifying of the church: (Ephes. iv. 11, 
12.) ‘He gave some apostles, and some 
prophets, and some evangelists, and some 
pastors and teachers, for the perfecting of 
the saints, for the work of the ministry, for 
the edifying of the body of Christ, till we 
all come in the unity of the faith, &c.’ But 
not one word of such office as that of su- 
preme pastor or universal sovereign over 
all: which we may be sure he would not 
have omitted, if such an office had been so 
necessary to the aforesaid ends as is pre- 
tended.” 

How, after such a plain, explicit, and 
scriptural confutation as this, any man in his 
senses can submit to such an impudent im- 
posture as the pope’s supremacy, we are at 
a loss to conceive. Much in the same style 
is the whole of this admirable little treatise ; 
which for scriptural accuracy, and strength 
and perspicuity of argument, equals, if not 
excels, any work on this subject with which 
we are’acquainted. Ina word, it is worthy 
of being every Protestant’s vade-mecum. 

We would advise the priests to interdict 
the reading of this dangerous little volume. 
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Review.—Poetical Illustrations of Pas- | There speaks the Gospel’s Author: to that 
sages of Scripture. By Emily Taylor. word, 


London. Taylor and Hessey. 1826. 


Tue author of this work is evidently a very 
pious and amiable woman. From a few 
introductory lines it would appear, that she 
had seen disappointment, in some shape or 
other, whose effect was, 
“ That the more 
Each earthly fountain of delight grew dry, 
So much the more the stream of sacred lore, 
Fresh and unfailing, cheer’d her spirit still, 
And left ber not a wish it could not fill.” — 
p- vi. 
And happy is every person, whom circum- 
stances of any kind drive to the same 
sacred source of support and consolation. 
The volume before us contains twenty-six 
brief sonnets and poems, illustrative of as 
. Many scripture. The author 
displays considerable sweetness of versifi- 
cation, but theré is a deficiency of energy 
and variety. The selection of subjects 1s 
pce and, upon the whole, suited to 
ner powers. We have selected, as a pleas- 
ing specimen of the author’s manner, the 
following illustration of 1 Sam. iii. 10. 
“Speak, Lord! for thy servant heareth.” 


‘* «Speak, Lord!’ the youthful prophet humbly 
cries ; 
‘Thy servant hears!’ 
And instant, hark! the voice divine replies, 
Its will declares ;— 
No other ear in all that temple’s round 
Receives the deep, impressive, solemn gound ; 
The sacred tribe, the aged priest, pass’d by, 
God stands reveal’d to youthful piety. 


‘*«}1e comes no more to rouse the outward ear 
At dead of night, 

No fearful dream his purpos’d act makes clear 
To mortal sight ?— 

But wheresoe’er man seeks to meet Him, still 

A voice is near him, whispering of his will, 

And ever, as he calls on God to ‘ speak,’ 

That inward voice will natare’s silence break. 


‘“* Yes, Christian! he whose voice then spake 
on earth 

Still speaks to thee : 

Whether in sweetest music, warbling forth 
From every tree, 

Or in the stillness of the evening hour, 

Or when the tempest gathers all its power, 

Or when the sea its awful voice uprears, 

Be thine to answer, ‘ Speak, thy servant hears.’ 


«In all thy varying portion, in the strife 

’T wixt earth and heaven, 
Or when sweet gleamings of a better life 

To thee are given, 
When hard the conflict, dim the distant end, 
No light to cheer thee, at thy side no friend, 
Yet, hark! e’en now, in answer to thy prayer, 
The voice, the voice of Love Divine, is there! 


“‘Or when the page of trath before thee 
spreads 
Its chasten’d light, 
And some reviving promise round thee sheds 
Hopes clear and bright, 








Favour’d disciple of a pitying Lord! 
Bend, meekly bend, a-still, attentive ear: 
"Tis His to ‘ speak ;’ with reverence, thine to 
* hear.’ 
“ Thankful for this, thy destin’d path pursue, 
Or dark, or bright ; 
Till faith, while glory bursts upon the view, 
Is Jost in sight: 
Till then, with ever-wakeful care, abide 
By the least whispers of thy heavenly Guide ; 
For still, when follow’d most, that voice 
shall be 
Seg comfort, peace, and blessedness to 
thee.” 





Review.—The Pastor’s Sketch-book, or 
Authentic Narratives of real Charac- 
ters. Edited by George Redford, A. M. 
12mo. pp. 238. estley and Davis, 
London. 1826. 

Way Mr. Redford should call himself the 
editor, rather than the author, of these 
sketches, he explains in his preface, and 
his account is satisfactory. e narratives 
were originally written by different persons, 
who, unwilling that their names should ap- 
pear, confided their productions to his care 
and ment; and well knowing the 
parties, he holds himself responsible for the 
authenticity of what they have written. 

The volume contains twenty-one nar- 
ratives, some of which are Sos 
but the greater number is personal. ey 
are all of a pious tendency, and are better 
calculated to instruct than to amuse. 
The reader must not, however, 
that they afford no coipiiamimis ties 
contain much, but it is not of that feverish 
description which arises from artificial ex- 
citement, produced by strange adventures, 
and unexpected events. It is the result of 
— principle, communicating lessons 
of instruction, without deviating from the 
common track in which credibility is pro- 
tected by reason. In the incidents them- 
selves we find nothing theatrically striking, _ 
and those who have been accustomed to 
the pepper and ginger with which novels 
are seasoned, will think them rather defi- 
cient in aromatics. ‘To compensate for this 
defect, they bring a recommendation from 
truth and utility, and these amaranthine 
flowers will yield a perfume when all artificial 
spices have lost their ; 


— 

Review.— Specimens of Sacred and Serious 
Poetry, from Chaucer to the present 
day, &c. &c. By John Johnstone, 
18mo, pp. 576. Whittaker, . London, 
1827. 


Tus neat and closely printed volume 
professes to be a compilation, and withia 
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295 Brief Survey of Books. 
the import of the term, we must look for BRIEF SURVEY OF BOOKS. 
the author’s merit— 1. Original Tales for Children, in two 


«« Since nonecan compass more than he intend.” 

The writers from whose works the selec- 
tions have been made, are nearly one 
hundred ; extending, as the title informs us, 
from old Chaucer, down to our own times. 
Among these, we find many names of great 
poetical renown, and others are introduced 
to our notice, that are less known in the 
registers of fame. Their compositions, how- 
ever, place the latter in an amiable light, 
and shew that the compiler has exercised 
his judgment and independence in collect- 
ing sterling ore by its intrinsic worth, with- 
out betraying any solicitude respecting the 
mine from whence it was extracted. 

In making his selections from the works 
of our more celebrated: poets, instead of 
chusing some of their best compositions, 
he has fixed upon articles that are less 
hackneyed, and less generally known. These 
pieces, detached from the sister beauties 
bm oy — were originally meen yne 

b ic! were partially eclipsed, 
now aiee forth in their sndisnintahed 
lustre, and exhibit excellencies that were 

reviously concealed. The attempt -can 

ly fail to call them into public notice, 

and henceforward we may expect to see 
them transplanted into other soils. 

To most of these extracts, Mr. Johnstone 
has prefixed some account of their author ; 

in | , according to the materials 
he been able to collect, and the interest 
which the biographical sketch was calculated 
to excite. Short as some of these notices 
are, they convey a portion of useful infor- 
mation, enabling the reader to know some- 
thing of the history and birth-place of the 
poet whose works excite his admiration. 

—_——@~———. 

Review. — Portrait of his late Royal 
Highness Frederick Duke of York, with 
his memorable Speech delivered in the 
House of Lords, April 25, 1826. 

Tuts is. a highly finished performance. 
The drawing is by Jackson, R.A. and the 
engraving by Thomson, .in their best style. 
Ornamented, and combined with the speech, 
the design and engraving are by Walter 
Paton, Devonshire-street, Portland-place ; 
and, taken in all its branches, we have 
rarely seen a more elegant specimen of the 
graphic art. At the present moment, this 
splendid memorial must be peculiarly in- 
teresting to every friend of his late royal 
highness, and to. all who rally round the 
standard of the Protestant faith. In some 
shops in London the speech may be obtained 
literally printed in letters of gold. 





little volumes, (Wesley, London,) we have 
perused with much pleasure. They contain 
upwards of forty tales, all admirably cal- 
culated to amuse, to interest, and to instruct 
the youthful reader. They are told with 
great simplicity, and being founded on 
familiar incidents with which every one 
is conversant, there is something captivating 
even in the titles which they bear. The 
writer of these stories had studied with at- 
tention human nature in its infant stages, 
and knew well “to teach the young idea 
how to shoot.” 

2. Examples of Early Piety, exemplified 
in the Life and Death of James B. Jones 
and his Sister, (Kershaw, London,) is well 
deserving of the patronage it has received, 
although the copy before us is of the fifth 
edition. These children, who died, the 
brother at nine, and the sister at ‘eleven 
years, were both remarkable for genuine 
piety, precocity of genius, and early de- 
velopment of intellect. These topics, but 
particularly the former, furnish the narra- 
tive before us. The little tract was written 
by their father, a minister in the Wesleyan 
Methodist connexion, who, while indulging 
his feelings in doing justice to the objects of 
his affection, has conferred a favour on the 
public by preserving such valuable infan- 
tile memorials of spiritual and intellectual 
worth. 

3. The Tocsin, or Slavery the Curse of 
Christendom, by S. Roberts,” (Blackwell, 
Sheffield,) is an earnest appeal to the jus- 
tice, the humanity, and the religion of the 
British nation, to terminate this greatest 
curse of our globe. . 

4. A Letter on the Medical Employ- 
ment of White Mustard Seed, (Carpenter, 
London,) is a medical epistle of. a contro- 
versial tone, addressed to some person whose 
name does not appear. Its design is to dis- 
prove the medical = attributed to 
white mustard. e can only say— 
“ Who shall decide, when doctors dis: 

» 

5. Old Testament Stories in Rhyme, for 
Young Children, with Notes, (Booth, 
London,) can hardly fail to please those 
for whose use they were intended. The 
rhyme is easy, and the notes are instructive. 
Each story is ornamented with an appro- , 
priate wood cut. 

6. An Answer to a printed. Paper en- 
titled “ Manifesto of the Christian Evi- 
dence Society,” (Fisher & Co. London,) 
gives to the manifesto more importance 
than-it has a right toclaim. The Christian ~ 
Evidence Society are a miserable junto, col- 
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lected from the sweepings of London, under 
a renegade n, who amuses his pro- 
fligate auditors with the abuse that he pours 
on Christianity, to bring it into contempt, and 
make them laugh. Their leader has lately 
been taken into custody for blasphemy, and 
is now out on bail. Instead of being called 
the Christian Evidence Society, it should 
rather be denominated “ Pandemonium in 
the Metropolis.” The. wretched boasts of 
the manifesto writer are examined and re- 
futed in the Answer before us, in such a 
manner as to convince us, that, with all 
besides the profligate and abandoned, both 
the society and its manifesto are worthy of 
nothing but contempt. 

7. Maria’s Reward, or a Voice from the 
Dead, (Nisbet, London,) contains many 
valuable sentiments, wrought up into the 
narratives and dialogues which fill the book. 
A little girl is conducted to a burying 
ground ; and in answer to her various in- 
quiries, her conductor relates the history of 
the silent inhabitant of each grave. The 
lessons inculcated are, that no condition in 
life can‘exempt from death, and that it is the 
duty of all to prepare to meet their God. 

8. Allan MF Leod the Highland Soldier, 
by Charlotte Elizabeth, (Westley, London,) 
is a tale founded on a train of natural in- 
cidents. Allan M‘Leod had received pious 
instruction in his youth, but entered into 
the army as he advanced to maturity, sunk 
into the profligacy that surrounded him, 
but through the instrumentality of a pious 
uncle in the regiment, and a variety of pro- 
vidential occurrences, was brought to a know- 
ledge of himself and of his Saviour. The tale, 
well carried on, is enlivened by many un- 
expected incidents, that give an interest to 
the whole. We learn from the narrative 
that nothing can give genuine peace but an 
assurance of the divine favour, and that there 
is a providence which watches all our steps. 

9. A Catechism on the Evidences HA the 
Bible, in easy Rhyme, by.W. F. Lloyd, 
(Nisbet, London,).is a little book chiefly 
adapted for children, The questions are in 
prose, but the answers are in verse, that 
with more ease they may be committed to 
memory. The questions and answers are 
alike judicious and appropriate ; and some 
notes are added, which, to children, will 
convey useful information. 

10. An Essay on Terms of Communion, 
by Catholicus, (Corban, Aberdeen,) es- 
pouses the cause of free communion, in op- 
position to those who advocate what is 
called strict communion. The arguments 
advanced are acute and energetic, and the 
ry of scripture adduced in support of 

ee communion numerous and applicable. 


Revival of the Jewish Government, &c. 
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By those who. think with the author, they 
will be deemed conclusive; but on the 
minds of such as view the subject in a 
different light, no methods that can be 
adopted will Frag conviction. 

11. My Uncle Timothy, an interesting 
Tale for Young Persons, by Mrs. Sher- 
wood, (Knight and Lacey, London,) deli- 
neates in striking colours the Py 
effects of a disputatious spirit, with which 
uncle Timothy was afflicted. We learn 
from the numerous incidents to which we 
are introduced, that by this unamiable dis- 
position, an old gentleman, possessed other- 
wise of many excellent qualities, contrived 
on almost every occasion to introduce dis- 
cord into the social circle, to irritate all with 
whom he came in contact, by treating with 
contempt such as dared to oppose him, and 
by triumphing over those who for the sake 
of peace listened to his anger in silence. 
This part of his character is a rock which 
young and old should strive to shun. 

12. Modern Arithmetic, 8c. on an 
entirely New Plan, by William Russell, 
(Hailes, London,) professes to be “ the most 
simplified system ever published.” This is 
a formidable claim upon our assent, and is 
perhaps better calculated to provoke anim- 
adversion than to make proselytes. We 
will, however, give Mr. Russel credit for the 
simplicity of his system, the familiarity of 
his subjects of illustration, and the readiness 
with which his conclusions are attained. To 
private learners and public seminaries his 
system may be of much use. 

13. The Negro Slave, a Song, written 
by Thomas Maskew, Esq. the Tune com- 
posed by David Everard Ford, (Westley, 
London,) are both mournfully suitable to 
to the melancholy occasion. The words 
of this song demand plaintive strains, and 
these Mr. Ford has happily supplied. 

a ey 


REVIVAL OF THE JEWISH GOVERNMENT— 
APPOINTMENT OF A JUDGE OF ISRAEL— 
FOUNDATION OF A CITY OF REFUGE. 

(From an American: Paper.) 


“ Tr was known at the sale of that valuable 
tract, called Grand Island, in the Niagara 
river, that it was purchased in’ ye by the 
friends of Major Noah, of New York, 
avowedly to offer it as.an asylum for his 
brethren of the Jewish persuasion, who, in 


other of the world, are much o 

aul aa it was likewise known, that it 
was intended to erect upon the island a city 
called Ararat. We are gratified to per- 
ceive, by the documents in this day’s extract, 
that, coupled with that colonization, is a 
declaration of independence, and the revival 
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of the Jewish government under the protec- 
tion of the United States, after the dispersion 
of that ancient and wealthy people for nearly 
2000 years—and the appointment of Mr. 
Noah as first judge. It was intended, pur- 
suant to public notice, to celebrate the event 
on the island, and a flag-staff was erected 
for the grand standard of Israel, and other 
arrangements were made ; but it was discover- 
ed that a sufficient number of boats could not 
be procured in time to convey all those to 
the island who were desirous of witnessing 
the ceremony ; and the celebration, which 
was both interesting and impressive, took 
place this day in the village. At dawn of 
day, a salute was fired in front of the court- 
house, and from the terrace facing the lake. 
At ten o’clock the Masonic and military 
companies assembled in front of the lodge, 
and at eleven the line of procession was 
formed as follows:— ~~ 

“ Order of Celebration —Music, mili- 
tary, citizens, civil officers, state officers in 
uniform, United States officers, president and 
trustees of the corporation, tyler, stewards, 
entered apprentices, fellqw-crafts, master 
Masons, senior and junior fleacons, secretary 
and treasurer, senior and* junior ‘wardens, 
masters of lodges, past masters, reverend 
clergy, stewards with corn, wine, and oil, 
Globe principal architect, with square, level, 
and plumb. Globe, Bible, square;; and 
compass, borne by a master Mason, the 
Judge of Israel in black, wearing the judi- 
cial robes of crimson silk, trimmed with 
ermine, and a richly embossed golden 
medal suspended from the neck ; a master 
Mason, royal arch Masons, knights templars. 

“On arriving at the church door, the 
troops opened to the right and left, and the 

rocession entered the aisles, the band play- 
mg the grand march from Judas Maccabeus. 
The full-toned organ commenced its swell- 
ing notes, performing the Jubilate. On the 
Communion Table lay the Corner Stone, 
with the following inscription in Hebrew :— 

“« «Hear, O Israel, the Lord is our God. 
The Lord is One.’ Ararat, the Hebrew 
refuge, founded by Mordecai Manuel Noah, 
in the month of Tisri, 5585, corresponding 
with September, 1825, and in the 50th year 
of American independence.” 

“ On the stone lay the silver cups, with 
wine, corn, and oil. 

“The ceremonies commenced by the 
Morning Service, read emphatically by the 
Rev. Mr. Searle, of the Episcopal Church. 
* Before Jehovah's awful Throne,’ was sung 
by the choir to the tune of the Old Hun- 
dred. Morning prayer: First lesson from 
Jeremiah, 31st. Second lesson, Zeph. iii. 
8th verse. Psalms for the occasion, 97, 98, 





99; 100, 127th Psalm in verse. Ante- 
Communion Service: Psalm in Hebrew— 
Benediction.” 

“ Mr. Noah then rose, and pronounced a 
discourse, ‘or rather delivered a speech, an- 
nouncing the reorganization of the Jewish 
Government, and going through a detail of 
many points of intense interest, to which a 
crowded auditory listened with profound 
attention. On the conclusion of the cere- 
monies the procession returned to the Lodge, 
and the Masonic Brethren and the military 
repaired to the Eagle Tavern, and partook 
of refreshments. The church was filled 
with ladies, and the whole ceremony was 
impressive and unique. A grand salute of 
24 guns was fired by the artillery, and the 
band Fa a number of patriotic airs. 

“We learn that a vast ‘concourse assem- 
bled at Tonawanda, expecting the ceremo- 
nies would be at Grand Isle: Many of 
them came up in carriages in time to hear 
the inaugural speech.” 

a Se 
ALEXANDER POPE. 


Our readers may be pleased to see the 
following Autograph of this celebrated Eng- 
lish poet, who, for richness of expression 
and elegance of versification, has never 
been surpassed. He was born in London, 
1688, and died in 1744. His works have 
been published in nine volumes, and many 
parts of them have passed through numerous 
editions, 


A. Cape 


a 
JOHN BUNYAN 


Tere are few persons wholly unacquaint- 
ed with the name of this celebrated man. 
His Pilgrim’s Progress has immortalized 
his name, both in England and other 
countries, having passed through more 
editions than any other modern work, and 
under every vicissitude retaining its po- 
larity. He was born at Elstow, near 

ford, in 1628, and for some time fol- 
lowed the profession of his father, that of a 
tinker. In 1645, he became a soldier in 
the parliamentary army. Though pro- 
verbial for wickedness in his youth, he 
afterwards gave convincing evidence of a 
saving conversion. On the restoration of 
Charles, he was committed to Bedford jail 
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under the conventicle act. Here he re- 
mained twelve years and a half, supporting 
himself and family by making tagged laces. 
Being liberated, he became pastor of a 
congregation in Bedford. visiting 





London, he was seized with a fever, and 
died at his lodgings on Snowhill, Aug. 31, 
1688, aged 60. His remains were interred- 





in the burial-ground of Bunhill Fields, 
City Road, London. 

he following is an exact Representation 
of the Tomb, erected by his friends out ‘of 
respect to his memory, on which is the sub- 
joined Inscription :—“ Mr. John Bunyan, 
Author of the Pilgrim's Progress. Obt. 
3ist August, 1688. 2. 60.” 





GLEANINGS. 


Chancery Etiquette. — Under the Lord Chan- 
cellor, there are twelve subordinate judges called 
“ Masters in Chancery.” When an account is to 
be taken before them, the following is the mode of 
procedure :—The attorneys on the one side and the 
other one to appear before the master, either 
alone or in company with counsel, as may be con- 
venient. First summons; nobody appears.—Se- 
cond summons ; nobody appears —At length, third 
summons, the parties appear, and the matter is put 
into train. Care, however, has been taken to allow 
only half an hour, or an hour, to each set of suitors, 
The parties are not always punctual ; the matter 
is begun, the clock-strikes, and then the subjeet is 
dismissed. At the following hearing it is necessary 
to begin again. All this is matter of etiquette. 
At each summons, the fees to the judges and the 
counsel are renewed: all the world must live. 
Extortion, it is said, is to be banished from the 
dwelling of finance, At some future day, perhaps, 
it will not be found a fitting guest for the temple 
of justice—it will be deemed advisable to chase it 
hence. 

Facts relative to Negre Industry.—The returns 
made to the House of Commons, and ordered to be 
printed the 9th of May, 1826, state the following 
facts relative to pauperism, and afford most con- 
vineing proofs of the general good conduct and 
industrious habits of the free blacks and coloured 
persons in our colonies :—In Barbadoes, there are 
about 14,500 whites, and 4500 free black and co- 
loured persons. There are 998 paupers, all of 
whom, with a single exception, are white.—In 
Honduras, the white population were, in 1824, 150 ; 
free blacks and coloured, 1750. The number of 
the free blacks and coloured relieved is from 6 to 
8 only.—Jamaica contains about 20,000 whites, and 
double that number of free blacks and coloured. 
The whites relieved are to those of the other class 
as four to one.—In Nevis, white population 800, 
other class 1800. White paupers 25, other class 2, 
being in the proportion of twenty-eight to one.— 
St.Vincent’s: “ We have never had (says Sir G. 
Brisbane) any poor rates or other taxes for relief 
of the poor. The few paupers (always whites) 
who occasionally resort hither,we qonerally support 
from the town funds.”—In Dominica, the number 





of white paupers to those of the other class is in 
the proportion of nine to one ; in Tortola, of four- 
teen to one. These facts, officially communicated, 
are a striking testimony in favour of our free 
blacks, and it is hoped, will convince the public of 
the falsity of those reports which are so indus- 
triously circulated with the intention of proving 
that it is unsafe and impolitic to confer the inesti- 
mable boon of liberty on our negro bondmen. 

Popery.—Translation of a notice, posted up by 
order of the bishop who superintends the educa- 
tion of the young Duke de Bourdeaux, in the 
Cathedral of Strasburg, a few days previous to the 
anniversary of the founder of the Jesuits :— 

e “ge days’ indulgence will be granted to all 
those, who, jafter having fully confessed and com- 
muned, shall visit this Cathedral on the anniver- 
sary of the birth of the holy Father, Ignatins 
Loyola, and shall there pray for the union of 
Christian princes, the ‘ extirpation of beresy,’ and 
the ‘ exaltation’ of the holy and true religion. 

Religious Tract Sociely for Ireland.—From 
April 1, 1826, to Jan, 1, 1827, 312,000 tracts were 
issued, of which 1700 were gratuitously distributed 
in hospitals, aimshouses, &e. The books during 
the same period were about 54,000, of which 1500 
were gratuitously issued. This is an increase of 
nearly 83,000 tracts and 10,000 books beyond the 
preceding year. Subscriptions will be thankfully 
received at 32, Sackville-street, Piccadilly, London. 


Haytian Republic-—The Anti-Abolitionists have 
been of late exulting greatly in a proclamation, 
circulated by the agent for Jamaica, said to have 
been issued by the Haytian government, which 
proved that the system of labour in Hayti was not 
of voluntary exertion, and that the black republic 
was greatly decreasing in prosperity. Mr. Hen- 
derson, of 38, Cornhill, a merchant of Hayti, has 
written a letter to the Globe, in which he de- 
nounces this document as “a deliberate forgery, 
got up for a malignant purpose, that of degrading 
in public estimation a whole people.” He refers 
to the public papers of Hayti, in proof of his asser- 
tion that the document is a forgery, which, he says, 
supply “ conclusive evidence of the utter falsehood 
of! the ap proclamation, and of the very re- 
markable advance which Hayti has made in wealth, 
intelligence, civilization, and genuine freedom.” 
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It since appears thatsthis proclamation is an old 
one of Touissaint’s, newly cooked up, with a new 
head and signature! 

Powerful Application of the Hydraulic Press. 
—A cotton-mill. 30 yards long, by 10 yards wide, 
situated at Goit-Stock, near Bingley, the property 
of Mr. J.G. Horsfall, of that place, has been raiee 
a story, by the application of the Hydraulic Press, 
without disturbing the roof, or displacing any of 
the machinery. This operation was performed by 
placing the pump under the rafters in succession, 
and working the piston, when the roof was raised 
about eight inches at a time, and stones of the re- 
quigite dimensions were introduced in suceession, 
till a course of stones was placed all round the 
mill; the pamp was then again applied in the same 
manner as before, and other stones placed,.till at 
length the story was completed, and the additional 
room gained, without affecting the stability of the 
edifice. The saving of expense by this mode of 
elevating a building is considerable, and in the 
present case is estimated at from 80 to 901. Our 
correspondent, who is highly respectable, adds, 
that the weight of the roof and timbers could not 
be less than eighty tons; that the room gained is 
ten feet high, and that not a single slate has been 
broken. 

To Clean old Pictures painted in Oil Colours,— 
Clean your picture well with a sponge dipped in 
warm beer ; let it become very dry, and wash it 
with liquor of the finest gum-dragoni, steeped or 
dissolved in fair water. Never use blue starch, 
which tarnishes and eats out the colouring, or 
white of eggs, which casts a thick varnish over 
pictures, and only mends bad ones by concealing 


the faults of the colouring. 

Diseovery.—A skeleton was dug out of a gravel 
pit at Biggleswade, in Bedfordshire, a few days | 
ago, with a gold «chain round.the remains of the 
neck. Various conjectures have becn stated ‘with 
respect to this singular circumstanee. 


ooo 
Literary Notices. 
Just Published. 


Tue True Theory of Rent, in opposition to Mr, 
Ricardo and others. By a Menjber of the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Second edition. 

The copious Greek Grammar of Dr. Philip Butt- 
man is nearly ready for publication ; faithful! 
translated from the German, by a distinguished 
seholar: 

The Pulpit. Vol. VII. (with five portraits) is just 
completed. 

A Widow's Tale, and other Poems. By Bernard 
Barton. 12mo. bds, 5s. 

Selections from the Works of Bishop Hopkins. 
By the Rev. Dr. Wilson, 3s. 6d: - 3 

Albert’s‘Elements of useful Knowledge, a new 
edition, revised and much improved, with plates, 
neatly half-bound, 4s. 

On Idolatry, a Poem, by the Rev. W. Swan, 
Missionary ; with a Preface by the Rev. Greville 
Ewing, }2mo: ‘boards, 5s. 

The Bible Teacher's Manual, by Mrs, Sherwood: 
Part 5, containing Joshua and Judges, ts. . 

Sixteen Sermons, doctrinal, practical, and occa- 
sional; with illustrative Notes and Authorities, 
by the Rev. John Noble Coleman, M. A. 

VoL II. of Scriptural, Geology, in answer te an 
“ Essay on the Theory of the ewe by M. Cuyier; 
and to Professor Buckland’s Theory.of the Caves, 
as delineated in his “ Reliquie Diluvianz,” &e.— 
The above publication professes, both upon scrip- 
tural and physical principles, to have demonstrated 
that there is not a fossil bone, ora fossil shell, in 
existence, that has been proved, or ean be proved, 
to be more ancient than the Noabie deluge, 

“The Parent’s Monitor, in three parts, by David 
Barker, 12mo. boards, 4s. 6d. 


Holland-Tide, or Munster Popular Tales. Syo. 
boards, 8a. 6d. 

Protestant Chareh Corruption an insurmount- 
able Bar to Catholic Emancipation, by Nathaniel 
Highmore. 

Letters written by S. S. during her late Ill- 
ness, Is. 6d. 

Ahab, a Poem, in four Cantos, by S. R, Jackson. 

Proceedings at the City of York public Meeting 
for petitioning !Parliament against permitting the 
Immolation of Widows in India. 

Fragments, in Verse, chiefly on Religious Sub- 
jects, by Ann Butler, 8vo. boards, 4s. 

Original ee and Moral Poems for Children 
and young Persons, by Richard Matthews, and E. 
12mo. boards, Is. 6d. 

Old English Sayings newly expounded, in Prose 
and Verse, by Jeffreys Taylor, 8vo. boards, 4s. 

The City of Refuge, a Poem, in four Books, by 
Thomas Quin, 8vo. boards, 4s. 

The Grave of Human Philosophers, ancient and 
modern; or the System of the Bramins unveiled, 
by R. De Becourt, translated by A. Dalmas, 8vo. 
boards. be P 

Preparing for t ress. 

Memoirs, including Correspondence and other 
Remains of Mr. John Urquhart, late of the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews, by William Orme. 

Mrs. Gilbert, lateAnn Taylor, one?of the authors 
of “ Original Poems,” “ Rhymes for the Nursery,” 
&c. is preparing for publication, in a cheap form, 
“ Original Hymns, adapted to Anniversary and 
other public Services of Sunday Schools, and 
Sunday School Unions. 

A Course of Lectures on the Evidence of Chris- 
tianity, delivered at the arog | Meetings of the 
Congregational Union, by the Rev. W. Orme, Dr. 
Collyer, Rev. H. F. Burder, Stratten, Walford, 
Dr. J. Pye Smith, Rev. A. Reed, Curwen, Philip, 
Dr. Winter, Rev.'J. Morrison, and the Rey. Joseph 
Fletcher, A. M. in oné volume 8vo. 

The Birth-Day Present, by Mrs. Sherwood. 

The Elements of the History of Philosophy and 
Science, by the Rev. 'T. Morell, 1 vol. 8vo. 

Sacred Hours, consisting. of Select Pieces in 
Prose and Verse, dedicated tothe Right Hon. Lord 
Bexley, by Samuel Walter Burgess, in one vol. 
post 8vo. boards, 5s. , 

*" An Appeal to Reason, or Christianity and Deism 
contrasted, dedicated to the Members of the Chris- 
tian Evidence Society, by Samuel Walter Burgess, 
in one volume } 2mo. 

An Historical Geography of the New Testament, 
in two parts, by Edward Wells, D. D. Rector of 
Cotsbach, Leicestershire, a new edition, corrected 
and improved, by Samuel Walter Burgess, illus- 
trated with Maps, in | vol. demy 12mo. bound, 4s. 

We understand that the Rev. John Burdsall is 
preparing for publication a new edition of a scarce 
and most interesting work, entitled, “ The Sinner’s 
Tears, in Prayers and Meditations,” by ‘Thomas 
Fettiplace. Dom. Ret. Cantab. It may be ex- 
pected very shortly. 

A Treatise on the Natural History 
and Management of the Honey-Bee, 
will be published this month. 

A Reply to the Accusations of Piracy and Pla- 
giarism exhibited against the author, in the January 
number of the Christian Remembrancer, in a 
Review of “ Horne and Carpenter's Introductions 
to the Study of the Holy Scriptures.” By William 
Carpenter, 


Physiology, 
y Dr. Bevan, 


Gross Produce of the Duty on Paper for England, 
Scotland, and Ireland, and also the Drawback 
Ee for the year ended the 5th of January, 

F GRoss PRODUCE. 
Scotland. 
L.76,926 157 

DRAWBACK. 

L.3,110 15 3 


Treland. 
L.32,992 4 5 


England. 
L.503,561 14 5 


L.24,433 13 8 L.395 7 9 
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